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“GEOGRAPHY  IS  BASIC.  WITHOUT  IT. 
HISTORY  AND  CIVICS  ARE  DRAMAS  IN 
THE  AIR— PLAYS  WITHOUT  A  STAGE. 
LITERATURE  LACKS  ADEQUATE  SET. 
TING  WITHOUT  GEOGRAPHY.  READING. 
WRITING.  AND  CIPHERING  ARE  BUT 
TOOLS  OF  THE  MIND.  EDUCATION  BE¬ 
GINS  WITH  GEOGRAPHY.  ” 

— J.  Rustsll  Smith 


“FIND  the  population  of 
Germany;  of  Texas.”  From  Foreign 
Lands  and  Peoples  by  J.  Russell  Smith, 
this  caption  under  a  diagram  which 
shows  the  comparative  size  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reich  and  of  Texas  suggests  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  rich  lesson  in  real  international 
understanding. 

AM  APPLICATIOM  of 

geographical  facts  and  principles,  Work¬ 
books  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  Units  in  Soci/l 
Studies  are  suitable  for  use  with  any 
geography  texts. 

>1^  TO  YOU,  we  reissue  the 
invitation  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  song  of 
yesterday — "meet  us  at  St.  Louis” — 
WINSTON  Booth  C  14-C  16. 


THE  EXCITIMG  new 

primary  reading  series.  Fast  Growth  in 
Reading,  is  the  answer  to  the  universal 
demand  for  an  easy  reading  program  in¬ 
corporating  the  leading  modem  advances 
in  the  field.  With  a  low  vocabulary 
load,  reading  readiness  materials,  thrill¬ 
ing  stories,  gorgeous  illustrations — these 
books  are  a  1940  sensation.  "To  see 
them  is  to  love  them,  love  but  them,  and 
love  forever.”  Write  today  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrated  booklet  or  ask  for  a  copy 
at  the  A.A.S.A.  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 


WINSTON 


WINSTON  BLDIi 


CHICAGO  I  ATLANTA  I  DALLAS 
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(^RUISE  the  mountain-sheltered  seas  that  gold  rush  sourdoughs 
once  sailed  toward  the  dream  of  sudden  riches.  Board  a  modem 
air-conditioned  train  and  travel  scenic  routes  to  Seattle,  where 
your  one-class  All-American  steamer  heads  for  America’s  own 
Alaska.  In  this  magic  land  of  scenery-as-yon-sail,  ocean  steamers 
cruise  to  the  very  face  of  tremendous,  roaring  glaciers  .  .  . 
strangely  carved  totem  poles  stand  as  silent  symbols  of  a  bygone 
era . . .  the  Midnight  Sun  turns  night  into  day . . .  the  vast  Interior 
calls  you  to  more  exploring.  Come  to  nearby  Alaska  any  time 
from  May  through  September.  Rail  and  all-inclusive  steamer 
fares  are  designed  to  fit  a  moderate  travel  budget  Select  from  a 
complete  choice  of  Alaska  cruises  and  cruise-tours  with  frequent 
sailings.  Coupon  brings  details 

Book  Early  Through  One  of  These  Railroeds: 

NORTH  WESTERN  LINE  BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

THE  MILWAUKEE  ROAD  GREAT  NORTHERN 

UNION  PACIFIC  THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


ENJOY 

AMEmjii  FJONPS 


ANDRESS  *  GOLDBERGER  *  DOLCH  *  HALLOCK 

SAFE  AND  HEALTHY  LIVING 

Published  in  1939  —  Already  a  Big  Success 

- o - 

Presenting  an  up-to-date  treatment  of  all  the  important  health  and 
safety  subjects,  this  new  series  offers  a  carefully  coordinated  course  for 
the  first  eight  grades.  It  creates  personal  interest  in  living  healthfully, 
happily,  and  safely  by  pointing  to  better  habits  and  the  right  attitudes. 
Outstanding  features  are:  An  easy,  inviting  style — scientifically  sound 
subject-matter — an  effectively  motivated  unit-organization — a  skillfully 
integrated  safety-education  program — an  interest-building  activities  plan 
— a  fascinating  illustrative  scheme.  Descriptive  circular  number  667  and 
chart  number  650  offer  further  information. 

Write  to 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


Pertaining  To 
Classroom  Teachers 

The  Classroom  Teachers*  “glamour 
project”  for  this  year  has  received  gen¬ 
erous  response,  Juliet  Roche,  president, 
reports.  In  case  you  don’t  know  which 
project  that  is,  it’s  the  contest  for  the 
best  unpublished  article  written  by  an 
elementary  teacher. 

Ruth  Williamson,  New  Brunswick, 
chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee, 
says  the  judges  have  already  begun  to 
eliminate  the  less  worthy  contributions 
and  will  soon  announce  the  winner. 
The  judges  are  Roma  Gans,  Columbia 
University;  Claire  Zyve,  New  York 
University,  and  William  Twiss,  Rut¬ 
gers  University.  Presentations  will  be 
made  at  the  Annual  Luncheon. 

•  •  • 

President  Roche  was  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Childhood  in  a  Democracy, 
through  courtesy  of  Mary  T.  Norton, 
U.  S.  Representative  from  the  13th 
district. 

*  •  « 

Officers  of  the  Classroom  Teachers’ 
Association  met  recently  in  Newark  to 
outline  plans  for  the  year’s  work.  The 
program  they  drew  up  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
approval. 

N  ew  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  elected  at  Atlantic  City,  are: 
Beatrice  Christensen,  Penn’s  Grove; 
Margaret  Nicholas,  Phillipsburg; 
Senta  Borman,  Newark,  and  Elsie  Ott, 
Jersey  City. 

«  •  • 

The  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Motion  Picture  Distrib¬ 
utors  of  America,  Inc.,  have  sent  thanks 
to  the  Classroom  Teachers  for  their 
resolution  of  appreciation.  Both  or¬ 
ganizations  want  to  cooperate  with 
their  suggestions. 

«  »  '  « 

Helen  Sutton,  chairman  of  enroll¬ 
ment,  warns  that  she  will  soon  contact 
all  members,  for  Lena  Porreca,  the 
treasurer,  is  anxiously  awaiting  business. 


Printing  Annlvermry 

To  aid  organizations  that  want  to 
show  exhibits  in  connection  with  their 
celebrations  of  printing’s  500th  anni¬ 
versary,  the  Printing  Anniversary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  has  prepared  a  portfolio 
of  excellent  facsimile  pages  from  the 
most  famous  of  printing  milestones, 
such  as  the  Gutenberg  Bible.  The  port¬ 
folio  also  contains  three  informative 
booklets  on  printing  history.  Cost  is 
$1.50.  The  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts  is  at  285  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 
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On  All  Fronts 

DR.  WILLIAM  L  FIDLER 

HE  WORK  of  the  Association  for  this  year  is  well 
started.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  review 
what  has  been  done  so  that  every  member  can  see  it  as 
a  complete  program. 

Three  major  educational  bills  have  been  introduced 
into  the  1940  Legislature.  These  are  Senator  Hollin- 
shed’s  $2,100,000  emergency  appropriation  for  schools. 
Assemblyman  Kerner’s  tenure  evasion  bill,  (A.  81), 
and  Assemblywoman  Doremus’  $1,200  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  bill  (A.  103). 

The  first  of  these  was  framed  and  sponsored  by  the 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education.  That  does 
not  make  it  the  less  interesting  to  us.  The  money  for 
which  it  provides  would  be  largely  used  to  pay  teachers' 
salaries. 

The  tenure  evasion  and  the  minimum  salary  bills 
were  carefully  drawn,  with  expert  technical  advice,  to 
meet  the  legal  problems.  They  have  the  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Commit¬ 
tees  and  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

We  are  also  able  to  report  some  progress  with  the 
fourth  major  problem  discussed  last  month.  Early  in 
January  the  officers  and  certain  committee  chairmen 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  at  dinner. 
We  had  a  lengthy  and  tremendously  helpful  discussion 
on  some  of  the  major  problems  of  the  Fund.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  developed  along  two  lines — how  to  get  the 
money  needed  from  the  State  for  the  current  year,  and 
what  long  range  efforts  can  be  made  toward  a  perma¬ 
nent  solution  of  the  pension  payment  problem.  Definite 
results  from  this  conference  cannot  be  announced  yet. 

The  preparation  and  introduction  of  bills  are  only 
a  beginning.  Planning  for  the  support  of  these  bills  is 
an  even  more  important  part  of  our  1940  program. 

To  this  end  we  have  tried  to  get  in  each  county  a 
county  legislative  council.  It  has  not  been  our  thought 
that  these  councils  would,  in  any  way,  supersede  or 
infringe  upon  the  activities  of  the  county  organizations. 
We  have  seen  some  point,  however,  in  their  having  a 
separate  identity.  They  are  essential,  of  course,  in  the 
counties  which  have  not  succeeded  in  framing  efficient 
county-wide  groups. 

As  they  are  being  set  up  these  councils  will  serve 
two  major  functions — they  will  represent  the  county 
teachers  in  dealing  with  the  county’s  legislators  on 
state  legislative  problems,  and  they  will,  we  sincerely 
trmt,  take  directly  to  the  teachers  of  each  county,  legis¬ 
lative  information  and  an  understanding  of  the  critical 
problems  which  face  New  Jersey  schools.  In  the 
former  capacity  they  should  save  both  teachers  and 
legislators  from  the  stress  of  the  letter,  telephone,  and 
telegram  pressures  which  have  proved  wasteful  and 
ineffective. 


The  efficient  functioning  of  these  groups  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  provision,  by  our  headquarters  office  and 
committee  heads,  of  data  on  which  understandings  can 
be  built  and  representations  based.  By  the  time  this 
Review  is  out,  we  hope  to  have  in  the  hands  of  each 
county  council  an  explanation  of  the  three  bills  listed 
above,  together  Mrith  a  clear,  factual  statement  of  the 
needs  from  which  they  grew.  A  similar  statement  on 
the  need  for  a  full  pension  fund  appropriation  is  also 
being  made  ready. 

Copies  of  all  of  these,  somewhat  dressed  up  for  the 
occasion,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  legislators 
as  briefs  for  the  education  bills  of  the  year. 

Both  this  service  and  a  prompt  news  service  on  legis¬ 
lative  developments  will  be  facilitated  by  the  change  of 
office  set-up  effective  this  month.  Our  new  consoli¬ 
dated  headquarters  in  Trenton  are  open  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1.  They  represent  the  mechanism  for  *  more 
efficient  service  than  we  have  ever  had — a  better  use  of 
the  capabilities  of  our  staff  and  a  centralization  of  our 
information  and  facilities.  Members  of  the  Association 
are  cordially  invited  to  call  at  the  new  offices  and  loo)c 
over  their  Trenton  home. 

OTHER  Association  activities  are  not  being  sacrificed 
to  the  legislative  side.  All  committees  have  been 
appointed,  with  the  fewest  possible  number  of  changes 
in  our  efficient  workers.  On  January  19,  the  committee 
chairmen  were  called  together  and  given  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  work  expected  from  the  various  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  rules  governing  their  operation.  This 
should  serve  each  committee  as  a  clear  outline  of  its 
function  and  should  prevent  overlapping  and  con¬ 
fusion.  The  statement  of  functions  carried  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 

Also  receiving  serious  consideration  are  a  number 
of  legal  cases  involving  teachers.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  devoted  most  of  its  January  meeting  to  these 
cases.  Some  of  our  decisions  with  respect  to  teacher 
aid  may  not  please  everyone.  The  Committee  must, 
however,  consider  aspects  which  the  average  teacher, 
or  even  a  local  association,  are  not  likely  to  weigh  in 
recommending  support. 

One  of  these  is  the  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  money  we  are  asked  to  spend  and  the  possible  benefit 
to  the  teacher  protected.  Is  the  Association  justified 
in  spending  a  thousand  dollars  to  rectify  discrimination 
which  penalizes  a  teacher  $100  a  year?  A  second  is 
the  question  of  whether  a  teacher,  who  fights  and  wins 
a  case  with  Association  backing,  should  not  bear  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  cost,  especially  if  the  winning  in¬ 
volves  the  payment  of  a  fairly  substantial  sum  in  back 
salary.  A  third  is  whether  the  Association  should  fight 
a  case  which,  before  it  opens,  we  know  we  cannot  win. 

The  Association  is  also  carrying  forward  its  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Council  of  Education  and  the 
Princeton  Surveys  on  the  tax  studies  being  conducted 
by  those  organizations.  It  is  also  continuing  to  work 
with  lay  and  other  educational  organizations  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  public  relations. 
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A  School  Home  for  Slow  Learners 


By  Ethel  M.  Sheldon 

Bloomfield 


CHRIS  Jones  is  fourteen.  Tony  Ba- 
telle  across  the  aisle  from  him  is 
fifteen  years,  two  months.  Two  other 
boys  in  the  same  class  are  thirteen,  six 
and  sixteen,  four.  Chronologically,  that 
is,  but  not  mentally. 

Chris  likes  and  plays  with  Jackie  who 
is  chronologically  ten.  He  ignores  boys 
his  own  size  and  laughs,  runs,  and  plays 
with  the  little  fellows  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Tony’s  big  brother  is  the  boss  of  the 
second  ward.  He  attended  a  school  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  where  Tony  is  now  en¬ 
rolled.  It  was  15  years  ago  that  he  left 
school.  The  big  boss  is  in  high  command 
of  at  least  6,000  Italians.  He  tells  them 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  and  they 
obey. 

Yet  Tony’s  big  boss  brother  couldn’t 
do  academic  work  beyond  the  fifth  grade 
in  his  special  school.  When  he  used  to 
cross  the  street  at  noon  or  recess,  he 
pushed  the  other  boys,  made  grimaces 
and  kicked  his  pals.  Townspeople  on 
their  way  to  and  from  work  used  to 
stop  and  look  at  him  when  they  saw  him 
acting  “foolish  like.”  Today  he’s  30 
years  in  body  and  not  so  in  mind,  but 
he’s  man  enough  to  hold  his  job.  He 
votes  and  he  controls  the  people  who 
hand  out  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes 
to  his  town. 

Does  this  story  of  the  big  boss  chal¬ 
lenge  your  thinking?  It  did  that  for 
me. 

Today,  my  fourteen  are  boys,  “fool¬ 
ish  like”  too.  When  I’m  voting  seven 
years  from  now,  they’ll  be  voting.  If 
I’m  living  20  years  from  now.  I’ll  see 
their  homes  and  children — plenty  of 
children.  The  parents  of  my  boys  will 
love  their  grandchildren.  Their  children 
will  seem  no  different  to  them  than 
thousands  of  other  children  seem  to 


mothers  and  fathers.  Parents  do  not 
look  at  their  children  as  we  educators 
do.  They  doh’t  understand  our  language 
or  techniques.  Theirs  is  the  language  of 
the  home  and  their  child  belongs.  He 
may  be  beaten  around  or  he  may  hang 
on  the  corner  until  midnight,  but  never¬ 
theless  he’s  still  their  Tony  or  Pete. 
He’s  always  a  good  boy  to  them  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  you  tell  them  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  or  how  much  they  may  seem  to 
agree  with  you  about  his  failings. 

We  who  work  with  the  slow  learners 
of  our  nation  are  trained  to  pick  the 
child  apart  and  then  build  the  parts 
together  again.  We  work  with  the  po¬ 
tentials  of  our  picture.  After  months  of 
patience,  skillful  teaching  and  trials  and 
errors,  the  jxttentials  of  the  picture  may 
become  actuals. 

In  our  school  we  admit  children  who 
are  mentally  retarded  three  years  or 
more.  A  Binet-Simon  Test  is  given  to 
establish  this  finding.  Achievement 
tests  are  regularly  given  to  check  the 
child’s  progress.  Many  schools  place 
children  in  grades  according  to  their 
chronological  and  social  ages.  Both  of 
these  are  considered  along  with  achieve¬ 
ment  when  placing  children  in  our 
school. 

Our  department  consists  of  six  rooms 
under  one  teacher.  The  boys  call  the 
rooms  their  school  home.  The  “set-up” 
often  proves  to  have  much  more  in  it 
than  many  of  the  boys  find  in  their  own 
homes.  The  boys  learn  to  live  together 
peaceably  and  that  is  one  of  our  biggest 
and  hardest  jobs.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
teach  them  the  difference  between  what 
is  mine  and  what  is  thine. 

Their  living  room  has  comfortable, 
colorful  lounging  chairs,  a  bridge  table, 
games,  books  and  one  table  for  pool 
which  they  love  best  of  all.  And  let  me 


"It's  not  the  game  of  pool  that 
makes  boys  bad  .  . 


say  now  that  around  that  5  foot  by  7 
foot  pool  table  I’ve  seen  good  boys  be¬ 
come  better  boys  and  not-so-good  boj  s 
show  great  strides  towards  betterment. 
There’s  something  about  the  whole 
game — the  skill  required,  the  counters 
at  the  end,  the  precision  necessary  with 
the  cue — that  makes  the  boys  sense  a 
certain  decency  about  being  in  it.  It’s 
not  the  game  of  pool  that  makes  boys 
bad.  The  fellows  who  are  not  in  the 
game  in  pool  halls  have  much  to  do  with 
what  goes  on.  Make  the  game  free  so 
they’ll  all  have  fun,  and  much  of  the 
disaster  that  often  comes  may  be 
avoided. 

The  Army  game  of  Bug  is  a  favorite. 
Dice  are  used  in  both  Bug  and  Parches!. 
The  fellows  love  these  games  so  much 
that  I’ve  never  seen  evidence  of  the 
misuse  of  the  dice.  Any  one  of  us  will, 
without  forethought  pick  up  a  pair  of 
dice,  blow  on  them,  roll  them  onto  a 
surface  and  smart-like  say,  “Baby,  roll 
them  bones,”  or  “Seven,  come  eleven.” 
The  boys  do  that  too,  but  they’re  not 
bad  because  of  it,  neither  do  I  think  that 
they  will  become  gamblers  because  of  it. 

The  living  room  with  its  services, 
serves  as  a  necessary  functional  part  of 
our  six  room  set-up  for  at  least  three 
quarters  to  a  whole  hour  of  our  five- 
hour  school  day. 

In  the  kitchen  the  boys  take  turns  at 
being  cook.  The  week  they  are  on  duty 
they  do  as  well  all  the  housekeeping 
which  includes  floor  work,  dusting, 
bathroom  service  and  general  care. 
Three  days  a  week  two  boys  serve 
lunches  to  about  fifteen  people.  Wed¬ 
nesday  is  “flapjack  day.”  They  have  be¬ 
come  expert  in  turning  a  seven-inch 
“flapjack”  just  when  the  done  side  is  a 
luscious  brown  color. 

They  plan  with  me  what  they’ll  cook 
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and  serve.  They  budget  their  money 
and  do  the  buying.  On  a  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  a  week  they  serve 
forty-five  substantial  lunches. 

As  FOR  the  bathroom,  any  boy  may 
take  a  bath  if  he  chooses.  There’s 
a  towel  and  face  cloth  for  each  one. 
Each  is  responsible  for  washing  his 
towel  and  face  cloth  and  also  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  ring  from  the  tub.  If  our  present 
practices  carry  over  into  life,  many  of 
these  boys  would  be  the  envy  of  wives 
who  have  to  scrub  the  tub  for  their 
spoiled  and  pampered  husbands.  We 
never  insist  that  a  boy  must  take  a  bath. 
There’s  too  much  humiliation  when 
they’re  forced  on  this  issue.  Even  in  this 
city  of  50,000  there  are  many  homes 
without  bath  tubs.  Some  of  the  boys  are 
timid  about  the  baths  because  they  don’t 
know  how  to  manage  a  tub.  A  teacher 
must  be  very  diplomatic  in  this  situation. 

We  all  go  to  the  main  assembly  room 
three  times  a  week.  There  we  sing  pop¬ 
ular  songs  and  songs  from  our  regular 
assembly  books.  Once  a  week  we  have 
movies  and  now  and  then  the  children 
put  on  simple  programs. 

The  boys  have  a  man  teacher  in 
gymnasium.  They  go  outside  with  him 
once  a  week  in  good  weather  and  when 
the  weather  is  inclement  they  use  tum¬ 
bling  mats  inside.  Basketball,  football 
and  baseball  are  favorites  on  the  play¬ 
ground. 

On  the  second  floor  we  have  a  class¬ 
room  for  academic  work.  That  is  where 
the  boys  take  work  on  their  own  level 
of  achievement.  Five  may  be  working  in 
a  fourth  reader,  two  in  primers  and 
some  in  third  readers.  Plenty  of  work¬ 
book  material  makes  it  possible  to  work 
along  on  something  of  a  rural  school 

This  boy  can  repair  an  electric  iron, 
inside  and  out.  How  many  others 
his  age  can  do  it? 


plan.  1  find  that  some  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  New  England  rural  school 
helps  me  greatly  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  come  along  because  of  the 
different  levels  of  work. 

We  have  work  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
health,  science,  art  and  social  studies. 
The  teacher  must  do  most  of  the  direct¬ 
ing  and  planning.  We  find  that  our 
boys,  in  most  cases,  are  better  followers 
than  leaders.  If  prowess  in  leadership 
comes  at  all,  it  comes  later  in  life. 

There  is  also  a  room  where  our  class 
shop  tools  are  kept.  The  boys  become 
rather  skillful  in  manipulating  simple 
tools  after  they  are  given  repeated  drill, 
drill,  drill.  We  do  plenty  with  drill  and 
instead  of  tiring  of  it  because  of  mono¬ 
tony,  they  enjoy  it  because  drill  to  them 
means  success  at  some  time.  The  princi¬ 
pal  takes  the  boys  to  shop  once  a  week. 
During  the  rest  of  the  week  they  learn 
to  cane,  saw,  paint  simple  figures,  fix 


Takii>g  turna  at  K.  P.  duty,  that*  boya 

learn  to  turn  out  45  lunchea  a  week 
for  51.75. 

simple  electrical  apparatus,  and  work 
with  metal  and  other  materials. 

So  we  coordinate  our  program  by 
giving  the  boys  academic  work,  shop, 
health  work,  physical  education  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems  of  living.  Each  day  a 
hundred  stimuli  play  back  and  forth  in 
the  lives  of  each  boy.  The  boys  learn  to 
adjust  to  our  classroom  home  by  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior  that  come  day  after 
day  in  many  repetitions.  The  stimuli 
they  are  offered  do  not  always  find  a 
boy  in  a  receptive  mood.  We  all  try  to 
help  him  to  adjust.  In  time  we  know 
that  his  purposeful  behavior  will  become 
intelligent  behavior. 

Our  great  problem  is  to  combat  the 
stigma  that  society  attaches  to  our  type 
of  child.  What  schools  offer  them  when 
they  leave  us  is  meager.  Vocational 
schools  have  no  place  for  them.  Society 
today  has  scant  place  for  even  the  best 
the  world  offers.  We  are  limited  in  our 
efforts  since  most  of  our  boys  leave  at 
sixteen  to  enter  a  world  that  scorns 
their  existence. 

In  my  class  there  may  be  a  future  big 
boss  of  the  Second  Ward.  Our  boys  are 
citizens.  Some  day  they  will  vote.  Some 
day  they  will  apply  for  drivers’  licenses. 
They  will  look  for  jobs.  And  at  some 
time  in  the  future  I  will  pass  them  on 
the  streets  of  this  city,  men  with  fam¬ 
ilies.  I  want  to  know  that  I  did  my  part 
to  help  them  become  useful  citizens. 
Neither  my  boys  nor  I  had  any  part  in 
determining  what  the  biological  was  to 
do  for  us  at  the  moment  life  began. 
Some  drew  ace  cards,  but  my  boys  were 
less  fortunate.  My  sincerest  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  happiness  while  they  are 
in  my  school  care  is  the  least  I  can  do 
for  them. 
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In  his  annual  report,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
finds  them  "Good"  in  Educational  Practices,  "Fair"  in 
Physical  Equipment  and  "Unsatisfactory"  in  Finance. 


SPECIAL  certificates  for  New  Jersey 
principals  and  the  replacement  of 
many  buildings  “unfit  for  school  use” 
were  among  the  most  significant  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Elliott  in  his  annual  report 
on  the  school  year  of  1938-39.  The 
report,  mimeographed  as  usual,  consists 
of  an  81 -page  summary  and  a  30-page 
statistical  analysis. 

Because  of  their  great  importance  in 
the  educational  system,  principals 
should  have  more  administrative  train¬ 
ing  than  most  of  them  now  possess,  Dr. 
Elliott  said.  Twenty-two  static  now 
require  special  certificates  for  elemen¬ 
tary  principals,  whereas  only  11  did  so 
in  1928.  New  Jersey  should  be  one  of 
these.  A  recent  study  of  217  elemen¬ 
tary  school  principals  in  this  state 
showed  that  only  95  held  certificates  of 
special  training  in  supervision  and  ad¬ 
ministration ;  the  remaining  122  held 
only  teaching  certificates. 

“An  intensive  study  of  the  teaching 
principalship  would  undoubtedly  reveal 
the  fact,”  Dr.  Elliott  said,  “that  the 
majority  of  principals  of  elementary 
schools  in  New  Jersey  hold  only  those 
licenses  which  entitled  the  principal  to 
teach  and  would  indicate  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  group  had  not  taken 
adequate  courses  in  supervision  and 
administration.” 

In  presenting  the  school  building 
situation  in  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Elliott 
pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  followed  a  policy  of  recom¬ 
mending  construction  of  complete  new 
buildings  rather  than  the  renovation 
of  obsolete  ones.  There  still  remain, 
however,  in  spite  of  a  wide-spread  pro¬ 
gram  of  school  building  with  federal 
funds,  “a  large  number  of  elementary 
schools  which  are  hardly  fit  for  school 
purposes.  Many  of  these  buildings  have 
outdoor  toilets.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
build  additions  to  such  buildings  and 
install  indoor  toilets.  In  most  instances 
the  communities  can  afford  to  build 
new  structures  which  are  modern  in 
every  particular.” 

Dr.  Elliott  said  that  20  new  elemen¬ 
tary  school  buildings  had  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  last  five  years  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $6,000,000,  of  which  the 
federal  government  contributed  about 
$2,500,000. 

Throughout  the  report,  the  Commis¬ 


sioner  maintains  a  progressive,  social 
point  of  view.  Particular  commenda¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  is  given  to 
adult  education,  vocational  and  trade 
training,  education  for  handicapped 
children,  guidance  programs,  safety 
education,  helping  teachers  for  rural 
counties  and  the  education  of  migrant 
children. 

Ne\y  Jersey,  Dr.  Elliott  points  out, 
is  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  states  in 
adult  education.  Evening  and  other 
part-time  schools  in  55  communities  en¬ 
rolled  19,600  adults  last  year.  Adult 
courses  under  the  WPA’s  emergency 
education  program  enrolled  25,000  per¬ 
sons.  Because  of  the  tremendous  social 
and  economic  value  of  such  schools.  Dr. 
Elliott  said,  they  should  be  expanded 
with  additional  funds  from  state  and 
federal  governments. 

Though  the  enrollment  in  vocational 
and  trade  schools  shows  an  encouraging 
increase.  Dr.  Elliott  said,  it  is  not  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  the  needs  for  such  train¬ 
ing.  Also,  more  vocational  schools  are 
needed.  The  present  ones  had  30,000 
pupils  last  year  and  were  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
utilizing  pupils’  natural  skills  and  the 
placement  of  graduates.  In  the  Bayonne 
Technical  High  School,  for  example, 
new  jobs  kept  a  fourth  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  away  from  commencement. 

VOCATIONAL  training  is  especially 
important  now.  Dr.  Elliott  pointed 
out,  because  employers  are  refusing  to 
hire  as  youthful  helpers  as  they  once  did 
and  because  youth  must  have  special 
skills  to  get  jobs.  As  a  result  of  federal 
legislation,  no  girl  under  18  may  go  to 
work  in  industry,  and  those  girls  who 
ordinarily  would  have  stopped  school 
at  14  or  16  are  now  getting  the  benefit 
of  extra  academic  training  and  more 
advanced  technical  training  as  well. 
Because  of  this  enriched  background 
and  their  maturity,  furthermore,  many 
of  them  can  learn  to  do  work  that  they 
could  never  have  taken  up  at  an  earlier 
age.  For  example,  some  girls,  who  in 
another  day  would  have  been  factory 
workers,  are  now  being  trained  as  medi¬ 
cal  secretaries,  and  will  probably  start 
their  jobs  at  around  $20  a  week. 

The  migrant  child  whose  job-seeking 
parents  bring  him  into  the  state  for  a 


few  weeks  each  year  is  a  special  educa¬ 
tion  problem  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
Dr.  Elliott  recommends  special  legis¬ 
lation  prohibiting  the  employment  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours  of  non-resident  chil¬ 
dren  under  16  years  of  age.  Of  the  656 
who  entered  the  state  last  year,  42.4% 
were  retarded  in  school.  The  state  must 
adopt  a  definite  policy  toward  their 
education.  Dr.  Elliott  said,  and  decide 
whether  these  temporary  residents  are 
entitled  to  free  schooling  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  They  are  certainly  entitled  to  it 
somewhere. 

Because  of  their  excellent  record  in 
rural  counties,  helping  teachers 
should  receive  a  25%  increase  in  their 
maximum  salaries,  the  Commissioner 
recommended.  The  state  should  also 
provide  for  more  of  these  teachers  in 
special  subjects. 

The  child  who  is  a  slow  learner 
should  not  be  segregated  in  special 
schools,  the  department  has  found,  but 
should  be  taught  in  special  classes  in 
schools  for  normal  children.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  of  benefit  to  both  bright  and  re¬ 
tarded  children,  as  it  teaches  them  to 
live  together  and  cooperate  in  a  socially 
acceptable  manner. 

Extension  of  the  guidance  program 
was  also  recommended.  In  New  Jersey 
last  year,  there  were  86  guidance  teach¬ 
ers  in  55  schools,  as  compared  with  33 
in  22  schools  five  years  ago.  Expansion 
of  this  program.  Dr.  Elliott  said, 
would  prevent  students  from  taking  the 
wrong  courses.  For  example,  37%  of 
high  school  students  were  enrolled  last 
year  in  the  business  courses.  This  per¬ 
centage  is  too  high.  Many  of  these 
pupils  were  not  suited  for  business 
work,  will  not  enter  it  on  graduation 
and  would  be  much  better  off  in  the 
general  course  where  they  would  have 
a  chance  to  develop  broadly  instead  of 
narrowly  in  a  few  technical  skills. 

Dr.  Elliott’s  emphasis  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  general  courses  was  a  welcome 
indication  that  New  Jersey  is  in  the 
vanguard  of  modem  education  practice. 
Th^  courses  were  given  strong  sup¬ 
port  recently  by  James  L.  Mursell,  a 
Columbia  Teachers  College  assistant- 
professor,  in  an  Atlantic  Monthly 
article,  “The  Reform  of  the  Schools.” 
As  described  by  Mr.  Mursell,  these 
courses  do  away  with  the  “pigeonholes” 
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of  specialized  education  and  substitute 
a  broad  knowledge  of  general  subjects, 
so  necessary  to  the  education  of  the 
true  adult: 

“Instead  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigo¬ 
nometry —  Mathematics;  instead  of 
Latin,  French,  German — Linguistics; 
instead  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
physiology— Science ;  instead  of  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  the  dance — Art; 
instead  of  economics,  sociology,  anthro¬ 
pology — Social  Studies ;  instead  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  classical  literature, 
French  literature — ^The  Humanities. 
This  is  a  type  picture  of  the  rational¬ 
ized  and  simplified  scheme.  The  narrow 
subdivisions  are  proper  for  the  special¬ 
ist  and  for  the  intending  specialist.” 

Commissioner  Elliott  reports  that 
these  general  courses  are  spreading 
throughout  the  state.  And  students  are 
flocking  into  them. 

In  the  sciences,  general  science  is 
outstripping  the  individual  subjects.  It 
gained  44.6%  in  enrollment  in  the  last 
seven  years ;  last  year  it  claimed  50,000 
pupils,  or  22.8%  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment.  All  other  courses  in  science,  ex¬ 
cept  physiology,  have  gained  a  little. 

General  mathematics  is  sneaking 
pupils  from  the  traditional  subjects  of 
algebra,  geometry  and 

trig;  it  gained  12.5%  in  - 

the  last  year. 

Enrollment  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  “social  sci- 
cnees,”  though  not  in  the  **  * 

subject  of  that  title,  has 
increased  86.5%  in  the 
last  eight  years.  The  fast-  Grand 

est  growing  individual 
course  is  Problems  of  Teach< 

American  Democracy,  but 
we  can  hardly  credit  that 
to  any  great  voluntary 
student  interest  because  School 

the  course,  Department-  • 
sponsored,  has  been  made 
compulsory.  Total  i 

The  college  prepara¬ 
tory  course  still  claims 
31%  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents. 

One  interesting  aspect  - 

of  the  education  picture  is 
the  shift  from  traditional  languages — 
Latin,  French  and  Spanish — to  those 
of  the  militant  dictatorships,  Germany 
and  Italy.  Spanish  has  dropped  15.1% 
in  enrollment  in  the  last  seven  years. 
In  the  same  period,  Italian  gained  the 
record  of  110.4%  and  German  gained 

20.5%. 

High  school  enrollment  increased 
from  193,177  to  201,023,  while  the 
total  enrollment  (for  day  schools) 
decreased  from  811,564  to  799,662. 
This  decrease  shows  up  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  which  last  year  had  517,- 
764  pupils  as  compared  to  522,015  the 
year  before.  Although  this  decline  in 


the  child  population  is  expected  to 
reach  the  high  schools  about  1942, 
Commissioner  Elliott  predicted  that 
high  schools  in  New  Jersey  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  gradually.  He  based  his 
predictions  on  the  fact  that  only  75% 
of  high-school  age  youth  is  now  in 
school.  The  growing  tendency  toward 
longer  schooling  and  the  refusal  of 
employers  to  hire  boys  under  eighteen, 
he  said  may  be  expected  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  adolescents  who  go  to 
school. 

Secondary  teachers,  as  well  as  sec¬ 
ondary  pupils,  received  plenty  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  annual  report.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  impending  stabilization  of 
high  school  enrollment,  possibly  by 
1942,  Dr.  Elliott  said  that  the  number 
of  teachers  college  students  permitted 
to  enroll  for  secondary  education  cours¬ 
es  had  already  been  reduced  and  would 
be  further  reduced  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Another  step  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  efforts  to  keep  teacher  supply 
balanced  with  teacher  demand  is  the 
system  of  admitting  students  to  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  in  proportion  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  their  home  counties.  Local 
boards.  Dr.  Elliott  has  found,  want 
teachers  who  live  near  home,  and 


EDUCATION  IN  NEW  JERSEY— 1938-39 

Pupils — Day  school  enrollment . 

Elementary .  517,764 

High  School .  201,023 

.\verage  daily  attendance .  643,477 

Grand  Total — day,  evening  and  special . 


Teachers — day  and  evening . 

.\verage  day  school  teacher’s  salary - 

(234  get  less  than  $1,000) 


School  Buildings— number  .  2,183 

(239  one-room  buildings) 

Value  of  school  property .  $351,184,916.00 

Total  cost  of  education . $108,015,249.33 


.■\verage  cost  per  pupil . 

(based  on  enrollment  figure) 


there’s  no  point  in  training  any  more 
local  residents  than  can  be  found  jobs. 

With  the  MontcUir  college’s  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  five,  instead  of  four  year  training. 
Dr.  Elliott  recommended  five-year 
training  for  all  prospective  teachers. 
Such  an  extension  of  study  would  per¬ 
mit  them  to  take  two  years  of  general 
work  before  deciding  on  their  special 
subjects.  The  tendency  in  New  Jersey 
and  other  states  is  to  select  only  five- 
year  graduates  for  high  school  teach¬ 
ing  Dr.  Elliott  pointed  out. 

The  placement  of  the  state’s  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  is  praised.  For  example. 


of  the  662  June,  1938  graduates  of 
the  six  colleges,  429  had  regular  teach¬ 
ing  positions  before  November  1.  Only 
65  were  employed  in  non-teaching  posi¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  from  November 
1,  1937  to  November  1,  1938,,  there 
were  302  previous  graduates  placed  in 
teaching  jobs.  Because  the  total  number 
of  placements  exceeded  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates,  this  indicates.  Dr. 
Elliott  said,  “that  within  a  reasonable 
time  most  of  the  graduates  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  receive  positions.” 

Throughout  the  state’s  schools.  Dr. 
Elliott  said,  retention  of  students  has 
improved,  particularly  in  the  tenth 
year.  Furthermore,  the  high  schools 
are  graduating  larger  percentages  of 
their  students  than  they  used  to.  Since 
1930,  the  graduation  figure  has  more 
than  doubled.  In  1930,  there  were 
15,348  high  school  graduates  represent¬ 
ing  86%  of  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
senior  class.  In  1939,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  was  35,897,  or  91.7%  of  the 
seniors. 

Dr.  Elliott  called  attention  to  an¬ 
other  important  aspect  of  enrollment — 
the  distribution  of  students.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  he  said,  is  ahead  of  most  states  in 
the  size  of  its  high  sdiools.  There  was, 
last  year,  only  one  four- 
'  ■“!  year  high  school  in  the 
state  with  less  than  100 
pupils.  Twenty-six  schools 
enrolled  more  than  2,000 
**  ,  pupils.  The  median  four- 

year  school  has  724  pupils, 
the  median  six-year  school, 
738,  and  the  median  sen- 

7»»,»6Z  j  200. 

29J536  Concentrating  students 

$2,057.55  into  good-sized  high 

schools  is  important.  Dr. 
Elliott  believes,  because  it 
permits  a  more  variegated 
course  of  study.  Small 
4,916.00  schools  have  been 

5,249.33  found  excessive  in  cost  and 

$120.06  limited  in  scope. 

Teachers’  salaries  last 
year  increased  $1,822,- 
615.75  over  1937-38,  and 

-  the  total  expenditures  for 

education  were  $6,587,- 
940.91  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year,  but  were  still  $6,563,519.59  be¬ 
low  those  for  1931-32. 

During  1938-39,  the  amount  of 
$9,613,672.98  was  redeemed  in  bonds 
and  notes  from  taxes  and  sinking  funds 
for  education.  Debt  service  decreased 
$649,609.84  from  the  previous  year. 
In  the  last  two-year  period,  debt  service 
has  decreased  $1,750,208.27. 

Due  to  declining  revenue  from  the 
school  tax  levy,  there  will  be  a  total 
deficiency  of  $2,141,593.71  for  17 
counties  in  this  year’s  financial  ac¬ 
counting. 
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Governor  Moore  Chides  Legislature 
On  Mort  Plan  Inactivity 


A  RECOMMENDATION  to  do  Some¬ 
thing  about  the  Mort  Plan  of 
state  school  financing  or  abandon  it  was 
sent  to  the  1940  Legislature  by  Gover¬ 
nor  A.  Harry  Moore  in  his  annual 
message,  which  also  recommended  tax 
revision.  Concerning  education,  the 
Governor  told  the  legislators: 

“I  take  satisfaction  in  reporting  solid 
progress  in  the  field  of  public  education 
and  in  the  continued  development  of 
our  public  schools.  Substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  operating  costs  and  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  schools  have  had  to  be  made 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  our  educational  system 
has  been  seriously  impaired.  During  the 
last  few  years  new  buildings  to  the 
value  of  $17,000,000  have  been  erected. 

“The  minimum  foundation  program 
for  our  public  school  system  enacted  in 
1935  awaits  application  because  of  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  the  necessary  replacement 
funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  must  give  early  consideration  to 
this  matter  in  connection  with  its  tax 
program  or  abandon  the  formula  and 
seek  some  other  method  of  school  sup¬ 
port.” 

Changes  in  the  tax  assessment  and 
collection  procedures  were  proposed  by 
the  governor  as  the  minimum  that 
might  be  expected  by  way  of  tax  action. 
He  said : 

“I  believe  that  we  are  spending 
enough  money  for  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  believe  that  we  can  purchase 
all  the  government  service  we  actually 
require  within  the  funds  now  spent.  I 
believe  that  by  reasonable  consolidation 
of  functions  and  units  of  government 
we  can  actually  make  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  total  costs  of  government. 

“I  grant  that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  established  public  activities 
and  to  keep  expenditures  for  those 
activities  within  present  limits.  I  grant 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  new  revenues 
take  the  place  of  old  revenues  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  actual  fact.  But  I  do  not  grant 
that  these  things  cannot  be  done.  They 
can  be  done  and  they  must  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  limit  to  our  taxpaying 
capacity  and  we  must  maintain  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  going  concern. 

“The  average  rate  of  taxation  for 
1939  is  $4.62  per  hundred  dollars  of 
valuation  and  a  new  all-time  high.  It 
is  too  high. 

Lists  Conditloiu 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  this 
whole  problem  of  fiscal  adjustment  is 
relatively  simple.  The  citizens  of  New 


Jersey  will  not  consent  to  basic  changes 
in  our  present  tax  system  until  they  are 
satisfied  that  new  tax  legislation  assures 
these  conditions : 

“1.  That  new  taxes  will  actually 
replace  reductions  in  the  property 
tax  and  will  not  increase  gross  taxes. 

“2.  That  new  taxes  cannot  be  used 
to  expand  local  government  activities 
but  that  they  will  permit  the  normal 
and  necessary  functioning  of  govern¬ 
ment  within  a  growing  community. 

“3.  That  new  tax  legislation  will 
not  put  communities  in  strait-jackets 
but  will  permit  those  able  and  willing 
to  expend  their  services  beyond  bare 
necessity  to  do  so. 

“Even  though  we  cannot  agree  upon 
an  immediate  readjustment  of  our  ne¬ 
cessary  and  continuing  tax  burden  in 
the  state,  at  least  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  agree  upon  badly-needed  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  assessment  and  collection 
procedures. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
complicated  assessment  problems  have 
outgrown  the  machinery  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  we  have  set  up  for  its  adminis¬ 
tration  and  that  comprehensive  changes 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.” 

The  1940  Legislature  elected  Roscoe 
P.  McClave,  of  Bergen,  as  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  and  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Foran,  of  Hunterdon,  as  President  of 
the  Senate.  While  Senator  Foran  re¬ 
covers  from  an  airplane  accident.  Sena¬ 
tor  Charles  E.  Loizeaux,  of  Union,  will 
preside  over  the  upper  house. 

Rocco  Palese,  of  Camden,  is  major¬ 
ity  leader  in  the  Assembly,  and  1. 
Grant  Scott,  of  Cape  May,  is  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate.  For  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  Assemblyman  Fred  W.  DeVoe, 
of  Middlesex,  and  Senator  Edward  P. 
Stout  will  continue  to  do  business  at 
their  old  stands. 

Senator  Harry  H.  Hollinshed  of 
Sussex  is  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  in  the  Senate,  with  Senators 
Winkle  ( Bergen) ,  Hendrickson 
(Gloucester)  and  Stout  (Hudson)  as 
fellow-members.  Senator  George  H. 
Stanger,  of  Cumberland,  is  chairman 
of  the  powerful  appropriations  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  House  Education  Committee  is 
again  headed  by  Assemblywoman  San¬ 
ford,  of  Essex,  with  Assemblywomen 
Doremus  (Passaic),  Smith  (Bergen), 
and  Maloney  (Hudson),  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Stackhouse  (Burlington),  as 
her  fellow  workers.  John  M.  Kerner 


( U  nion )  is  the  head  of  the  Assembly 
Appropriations  Committee.  Working 
with  him  will  be  Assemblywoman 
Hand  and  Assemblymen  Freund, 
Moore,  Willson,  and  Artaserse.  Miss 
Doremus,  only  teacher  member  of  the 
Assembly,  will  also  serve  on  the  Social 
Welfare,  and  Clergy  Committees. 

A  bill  (Assembly  29 — Sholl)  to  per¬ 
mit  the  payment  of  election  officers  in 
all  school  elections,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  district,  reached  third  reading  at 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  was  laid  over,  however,  for 
further  study. 

Also  introduced  early  was  Assembly 
48  (Cavicchia)  :  To  regulate  appoint¬ 
ments  as  regular  teachers  after  three 
years’  teaching  experience  under  teach¬ 
er  designations  other  than  regular ;  pro¬ 
vides  for  tenure.  (Education) 


State  Is  Fourth 
In  Town  Hall  Clubs 


New  Jersey  was  fourth  last  season 
among  states  with  organized  listening 
groups  for  America’s  Town  Meeting 
of  the  Air,  George  V.  Denny,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident,  has  revealed.  The  state  has  52 
such  organizations.  New  York,  the 
leading  state,  has  1 14. 

In  reporting  the  astonishing  growth 
of  Town  Hall  in  the  four  and  a  half 
years  of  its  existence,  Denny  said  that 
the  number  of  stations  carrying  the  pro¬ 
gram  had.  skyrocketed  528%.  The 
Town  Hall  Advisory  Service,  which 
helps  clubs,  schools  and  private  individ¬ 
uals  get  the  most  out  of  their  relations 
with  the  program,  finished  its  first  sea¬ 
son  (last  year)  with  797  paid  member¬ 
ships.  It  had  contacted  2,820  groups 
and  individuals. 

The  Advisory  Service  is  particularly 
eager  to  help  teachers  of  Social  Studies 
and  English  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
programs  in  connection  with  their  class 
work.  To  member  groups  it  will  send 
supplementary  material  and  give  any 
special  advice  needed  on  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  of  Town  Hall. 

For  more  information,  you  can  write 
Town  Hall,  123  West  43rd  Street, 
New  York  Citv. 


Commercial  teachers’  convention 

B.  F.  Williams,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  was  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federa¬ 
tion  at  its  42nd  annual  convention. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Have  A  Stick  of  Dynamite 

As  Told  (Believe  It  or  Not)  to  L.  B.  Johnson 


IT  STARTED^  as  all  projects  should, 
with  a  field  trip.  The  class  and 
1  went  on  Tuesday  to  the  Commercial 
Museum,  where  we  surrounded  a  model 
of  a  quarry.  The  lecture  reached  a 
peak  of  pupil-interest  and  teacher-ter¬ 
ror  in  an  imitation  blast,  which  brought 
imitation  rocks  tumbling  down. 

John  is  one  of  those  pupils  whose 
grade  placement  is  obviously  based  on 
an  effort  to  find  a  seat  that  will  fit  him. 

The  day  our  inevitable  "quarry” 
project  began,  he  appeared  with  his  first 
contribution  of  the  year.  It  was  an  elab¬ 
orate  arrangement  of  wires,  like  the 
mechanism  which  had  set  off  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  explosion. 

“What  is  it,  John?”  I  asked. 

“What  they  use  to  make  explosions,” 
he  explained  patronizingly. 

“\^ere  did  you  get  it?” 

“My  father  gave  it  to  me.” 

Since  a  recent  faculty  meeting  had 
stressed  the  value  of  home  and  parent 
cooperation  in  school  projects,  I  swal¬ 
lowed  hard,  thanked  him  profusely  and 
tucked  the  infernal  machine  in  my 
desk.  That  night  I  took  it  home  and 
put  it  in  my  bureau  drawer.  I  trusted 
that  none  of  my  sisters,  while  borrow¬ 
ing  the  more  intimate  articles  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  would  decide  to  plug  it 
into  a  floor  socket.  Otherwise  it  seemed 
safe. 

I  must  have  over-praised  John,  how¬ 
ever.  Definitely  I  must  have  over¬ 
praised  him.  Friday,  more  complacent 
than  ever,  he  arrived  with  another  con¬ 
tribution.  It  was  a  dark  grey,  hard 
bar,  roughly  the  shape  and  size  of  my 
arm,  and  heavy. 

“What  is  this,  John,”  I  asked — but 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  knew  what 
it  was. 

“This,”  said  John  proudly,  “is  dyna¬ 
mite.” 

I  lightened  my  grip  on  it. 

“Did  your  father  give  you  this,  too  ?” 
John  nodded. 

My  first  impulse,  of  course,  was  to 
tell  him  to  take  it  back  to  his  father, 
just  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  thought, 
however,  of  what  might  happen  if  he 
stumbled  on  the  way.  Reverently  and 
tenderly  I  laid  the  dynamite  on  my 
desk,  wedging  it  in  with  books. 

At  that  moment  the  principal  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door.  For  once  he  was 
welcome.  The  most  sincere  feminist 
feels  that  a  man  is  better  fitted  to  cope 
with  things  like  dynamite. 

I  explained  the  situation. 

“Nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,”  he 
said.  “Nothing  at  all.  It’s  made  very 
safe  nowadays.  There’s  no  danger  at 
all  unless  it’s  dropped.” 


“Well,  will  you  please  take  it  away 
from  here  before  it  is  dropped,”  I  said. 

He  made  a  sound  like  Robert  Bench- 
ley  in  one  of  his  more  bewildered 
moments. 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course.  I’ll  send  up 
for  it  or  something.”  As  he  backed 
out  the  door,  I  knew  he  was  about  to 
be  called  to  a  meeting  at  City  Hall. 

For  the  next  hour  there  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  lack  of  teacher-concentration  in  my 
room.  About  eleven  o’clock,  I  sent  for 
the  janitor.  I  explained  the  situation  in 
a  great  many  well-chosen  words.  He  was 
as  reassuring  as  the  principal  had  been. 

“There’s  no  danger,”  he  said.  “Why 
you  can  even  put  a  stick  like  this  in 
an  oven  and  bake  it.  Of  course,  you 
mustn’t  drop  it.” 

He  was  disappointingly  unenthusi- 
astic  about  my  invitation  to  take  it 
somewhere  and  bake  it.  He  said  that 
he  would  be  back  later  to  collect  it. 

“Much  later,”  I  muttered  toward 
the  place  his  back  had  been. 

At  lunch,  still  trusting  in  masculine 
resourcefulness,  I  corralled  the  physical 
education  teacher. 

“It’s  perfectly  safe,”  he  assured  me. 
“You  can  even  eat  the  stuff.”  But  he 
ignored  the  invitation  to  take  my  par¬ 
ticular  stick  home  for  dinner.  His 
promise  of  assistance  was  vague. 

Came,  as  the  movies  should  some¬ 
times  say,  three-fifteen. 

Personally  I  lugged  my  burden  out 
and  placed  it  in  the  back  of  the  car. 
I  have  since  learned  that  I  should  also 


have  painted  the  car  red  and  obtained 
a  police  permit.  We  were  on  our  way 
out  to  the  country,  and  I  cherished  a 
notion  of  sinking  it  in  the  Delaware 
River,  our  back-yard. 

“But,”  protested  my  sister,  “suppose 
someone  should  strike  it  while  we  are 
in  bathing  next  summer.”  The  vision 
of  a  Jantzened  family  astride  a  dyna¬ 
mite  inspired  geyser  killed  that  plan. 

Over  the  week-end  the  dynamite  was 
my  constant  companion  —  and  little 
other  companionship  did  I  have.  Mon¬ 
day  morning  it  rode  back  to  school  with 
me,  every  crossing  and  every  approach¬ 
ing  car  a  separate  adventure. 

Into  the  principal’s  office  I  marched. 
“I  still  have  this  thing,”  I  announced, 
“and  here  I  stand  with  it  until  you  call 
the  police  to  come  and  get  it.”  He 
was  cooperation  itself.  Within  five 
minutes  a  patrol  wagon  was  outside, 
and  a  squad  of  policemen  relieved  me 
of  my  burden.  They  expressed  a  desire 
to  interview  John 

“Did  your  father  really  give  you 
this?” 

“Well,  not  exactly.” 

Apparently  it  had  come,  in  less 
approved  fashion,  from  building  op¬ 
erations  in  the  neighborhood. 

“How  many  sticks  did  you  take?” 
John  was  asked. 

“Six  or  seven.” 

“Where  are  the  others?” 

“I  buried  them.” 

“Where?” 

“Over  in  the  cemetery.” 

John  isn’t  quite  sure  where,  and  for 
weeks  now  every  funeral  that  passes 
the  school  is  an  event,  definitely  an 
event.  I  only  feel  completely  comfort¬ 
able  when  I  see  the  empty  hearse  go 
back. 
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We  Could  Not  Co  Back 


This  story  of  a  man's  attempt  to  recapture 
By  Meyer  Berger  the  reality  of  his  school  years  appeared  in 

Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Times  Mr.  Berger's  daily  column,'About  New  York.' 


Everything  seemed  small.  The  red 
brick  schoolhouse  that  had  loomed 
so  high,  long  years  ago,  and  all  the  old 
and  tired  houses  near  it,  now  seemed 
like  something  in  a  faded  color  print. 
The  school  yard  and  the  covered  iron 
staircase  leading  to  it  down  the  old 
brick  wall — these  seemed  astonishingly 
dwarfed  to  adult  eyes.  The  heart  would 
not  admit  the  place  had  aged,  or  that 
it  was  a  shabby  pile.  It  only  seems 
so,  we  reflected,  because  the  sky  is  dull 
and  dominates  the  scene  with  the  gray 
threat  of  snow. 

The  mind,  when  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  said  we  might  return  and  spend 
a  day  in  P.  S.  17,  had  conjured  eager 
images.  Memory  had  yielded,  somehow, 
only  bright  scenes;  mental  pictures  of 
a  kindly  sun,  warm  and  flattering  on 
the  brick  and  on  the  sidewalks,  on  our 
teachers’  faces;  pictures  of  golden  hours 
when  we  stayed  late  and  shadows 
stretched  and  brooded  in  the  quiet  yard  ; 
of  noon  hours  spent  in  noisy  games  on 
stacks  of  rusty  molds  that  lined  the 
walls  of  McLaughlin’s  Iron  Foundry, 
just  across  the  street. 

McLaughlin’s  was  gone.  Two  other 
buildings  occupied  the  place  at  North 
Fifth  and  Driggs.  And  the  dates  — 
“Est.  1916,”  “Est.  1925”— were  not 
of  our  time.  We  turned  away  and  went 
into  the  school. 

The  girl  clerk  sharply  told  us  to  sit 
down.  The  principal,  when  he  called, 
seemed  severe.  He  motioned  to  a  chair 
and  sat  a  while  in  deep  and  frowning 
study  of  a  blue  record  card  held  in  his 
fingers.  Suddenly  he  looked  up. 

“Young  man,”  he  said  crossly  “how 
do  you  explain  your  conduct  in  8A? 
You  were  a  good  boy  through  all  your 
other  grades,  but  here  I  find  you  ab¬ 
sent  ten  and  one-half  days  and  a  C 
in  conduct.” 

We  knew,  then,  that  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  our  visit.  We  stammered 
an  explanation,  but  he  shut  it  off  with 
a  hand  motion. 

“You  must  have  entered  into  the 
company  of  some  of  the  bad  boys  in 
the  school,”  he  said.  “That’s  it.” 
We  said:  “Yes,  sir.” 

In  the  hall,  on  the  stairs,  we  knew 
again  the  strange,  cramped  feeling  that 
had  come  outside.  The  corridors  seemed 
narrow  and  the  ceilings  close.  We 
asked  about  some  of  the  old  teachers. 
“Miss  Connelly,  how  about  her?” 
Miss  Connelly  died  five  years  ago, 
he  said.  We  stopped.  It  was  a  long 
time  ago  when  Miss  Connelly  gave 


us  the  first  book  we  ever  owned :  T he 
Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Court. 

“Miss  Tennant  and  Miss  Wilson?” 

Dead.  Many  years,  now.  Miss  Ten¬ 
nant,  who  wore  high  lace  collars.  She 
had  a  trick,  we  suddenly  remembered, 
of  puckering  her  mouth  when  you  gave 
the  wrong  answer.  Miss  Wilson,  who 
was  just  a  little  deaf.  If  you  were  sly, 
you  barely  murmured  the  hard  words 
in  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Miss  Wil¬ 
son  would  not  hear. 

Miss  Hurd.  We  told  the  new  prin¬ 
cipal  about  Miss  Hurd.  She  had  lovely 
golden  hair,  done  in  a  Gibson  pom¬ 
padour.  When  Miss  Hurd  bent  over 
your  paper  the  sun  lighted  her  hair 
and  her  cheeks  were  warm  and  pink 
with  gentle  shadows.  Miss  Hurd  wore 
crisp  white  waists.  On  the  waists,  as 
we  recalled  it,  she  wore  a  little  watch 
of  gold,  held  by  a  golden  fleur-de-lis. 

“We  had  the  childish  notion  in  those 
days,”  we  told  the  principal,  “that  at 
the  close  of  school,  each  day.  Miss 
Hurd  just  vanished  to  some  green 
and  mystic  countryside ;  a  place  of  trees 
and  brooks  and  flowers  —  things  we 
knew  only  in  readers.” 

The  principal  nodded.  He  opened 
a  classroom  door  and  beckoned  and 
the  teacher  joined  us.  We  stared  at  the 
wide-eyed  kids  at  their  desks  and  they 
stared  at  us. 

“Mrs.  Paul,”  the  principal  said, 
“when  you  were  new  in  the  system 
did  you  have  hair  of  gold?”  and  the 
teacher  seemed  startled.  “And  did  you 
wear  a  golden  watch  with  a  golden 
fleur-de-lis?”  Mrs.  Paul  said  no,  it 
was  a  silver  watch  and  a  silver  fleur- 
de-lis.  And  Mrs.  Paul  was  gray  and 
her  cheeks  were  not  pink.  We  searched 
her  kindly  face  for  Miss  Hurd,  but 
Miss  Hurd  was  not  there. 

“And  Miss  O’Meara,”  we  told  the 
principal,  after  a  while  and  farther 
down  the  corridor,  “she  was  one  of 
our  teachers.  She  was  always  gay  and 
vivacious.  She  always  laughed  easily.” 

But  we  said  Miss  O’Meara  would 
not  remember  us.  We  were  in  her  class 
in  the  lower  grade.  The  principal 
opened  another  room  and  a  tall,  bespec¬ 
tacled  woman  came  to  the  door.  The 
principal  said  she  would  not  remember 
us,  but - 

Miss  O’Meara  called  our  name. 

This  we  shall  never  forget.  Miss 
O’Meara  dipped  back  down  the  years 
and  called  our  name.  Our  throat  tight¬ 


ened  and  we  almost  cried.  Can’t  say 
why. 

The  principal  went  away  and  Miss 
O’Meara  sent  us  to  the  last  seat  in 
the  last  row.  The  kids  turned  and 
stared  at  us  and  our  knees  would  not 
fit  under  the  desk.  We  stared  out  the 
window  at  the  sky.  We  had  recaptured 
something,  but  it  hurt. 

Miss  O’Meara  walked  between  the 
desks.  She  bent  over  a  little  dark¬ 
haired  boy. 

“I  don’t  like  that  writing,”  Miss 
O’Meara  said,  and  we  saw  the  little 
boy’s  eyes  roll  upward  in  mute  apology. 

“Your  ‘i’s’  look  like  ‘e’s,’  ”  Miss 
O’Meara  told  another  boy,  in  another 
aisle.  “Put  dots  over  them.” 

We  thought  we  recognized  the  faint 
tartness  and  rebuke  in  Miss  O’Meara’s 
voice  but  we  couldn’t  be  sure. 

Miss  O’Meara  wrote  new  words  on 
the  blackboard:  “rich,”  “riches,” 
“lady,”  “heart”  and  “eight,”  and  the 
whole  class  read  them,  in  chorus. 

“Once  more,”  the  teacher  said  sharp¬ 
ly,  and  we  joined — in  a  whisper. 

The  class  read  from  The  Sad  Prin¬ 
cess,  but  this  was  a  story  we  did  not 
know.  We  learned  the  days  of  the 
week;  read  them  in  chorus  from  the 
blackboard. 

Noon  bell.  We  rose  with  the  rest 
of  the  class  and  followed  them  down 
the  corridor,  down  the  stairs,  into  the 
yard. 

The  children  left  off  their  classroom 
meekness  in  the  yard.  They  stormed 
the  gate.  Noisily  they  broke  formation 
and  jostled  and  pushed.  A  dark-faced 
kid  pinned  a  little  blonde  boy  against 
the  school  wall. 

“You  done  it,”  the  dark-faced  boy 
said.  His  little  fist  knuckled  the  blonde 
boy’s  cheek. 

“I  didn’t  do  it,”  the  blonde  boy 
cried.  “Hey — ^Jerry!” 

Jerry  came  and  the  lads  scuffled 
and  glowered  at  one  another.  For  some 
strange  reason  our  heart  beat  faster. 
This  was  IT  1  This  was  the  thing  we 
had  come  to  recapture. 

“Miss  O’Meara  was  my  teacher,”  I 
told  the  boys,  eagerly.  “I  was  in  Miss 
O’Meara’s  class,  thirty  years  ago.” 

The  boys  moved  toward  the  gate. 
The  dark-faced  kid  turned. 

“Mister,”  he  said,  “you  must  be  90 
years  old.” 

We  stood  in  the  yard,  alone.  It 
was  quiet.  We  wrapped  our  coat  tight¬ 
ly  about  us.  We  moved  toward  the 
subway.  We  did  not  look  back. 
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Ara  sound,  white  teeth  entirely  a 
matter  of  inheritance? 

ANSWER:  Inheritance  helps— so  does  diet.  But  oral 
hygiene  is  most  important.  That’s  why  so  many 
schools  teach  care  of  gums  as  well  as  teeth.  For 
gums,  denied  chewing  by  today’s  soft  foods,  often 
become  tender.  To  help  provide  needed  stimula¬ 
tion,  many  dentists  advise  regular  gum  massage. 


Why  aro  classroom  drills  in  oral  hygiene 
so  important? 


-Help  your  pupils 
score  100  on  this 
'^Oentcil  Quiz'' 

Thousands  of  grade  school  children  con  already  answer  these  4  questions 
on  modern  dental  health  Help  your  pupils  score  100  and  you'll  be  helping 
them  toward  a  future  of  HEALTHY  GUMS  and  SOUND  TEETH 


ANSWER:  Simple  classroom  drills  quickly  demonstrate  to 
children  the  effective  technique  of  gum  massage.  'The  in¬ 
dex  finger  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  jaw  to  represent 
the  tooth  brtish  and  rotated  from  the  base  of  the  gums 
toward  the  teeth.  Ehuing  this  simple  drill,  teachers  ex¬ 
plain  how  such  massage  quickens  circulation  in  the  gum 
tissues,  helps  rouse  lazy  gums  to  healthy  firmness. 


■UP  ft  M 


Why  do  so  many  dentists  suggest  massage  with 
Ipona  for  healthier  gums  and  sounder  teeth? 

ANSWER:  Ipana  is  designed  not  only  to  clean  teeth  but, 
with  massage,  to  aid  gums  as  well.  Massaging  the  gums 
with  Ipana  quickens  circulation  in  the  gum  tissues— awak¬ 
ens  lazy  gums— helps  to  make  them  firmer,  stronger. 


Do  children  face  a  brighter  dental  future  than  their  parents? 

ANSWER:  'Thanks  to  the  splendid  instruction  of  their  teachers,  thousands 
of  children  are  far  more  alert  than  their  parents  to  the  imporunce  of 
gum  massage  to  healthy  smiles.  Fortunately,  more  and  more  children  are 
relaying  this  sensible  dental  health  routine  from  classroom  to  home. 
Parents,  too,  are  learning  this  modern  way  to  a  healthy  smile! 


Send  for  Free  Classroom  Helps 

An  attraaive  colored  wall  chart  entitled  "Why  Do  Teeth 
Ache?”  8-point  hygiene  check-up  records  and  a  complete  out¬ 
line  for  a  school-wide  "Good  Teeth”  contest  are  all  available. 
Write  us,  giving  name  of  school,  principal  or  superintendent, 
and  grade.  Address  Bristol-Myers  Company,  Educational  Dept., 
636  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Here  Is  Adolescence 


Some  teachers  accept  this  interpretation  as 
the  only  theory  of  adolescence.  Others 
call  it  obsolete.  What  do  you  think? 


By  T.  C.  Morrill 

Park  Ridge 

There  is  a  time  in  the  years  of 
minority  during  which  every  in¬ 
dividual  becomes  a  stranger  to  himself. 
I'hese  are  the  years  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  18.  Before  this  time  boys  and 
girls  are  much  alike  in  their  likes  and 
dislikes.  But  then  it  may  not  surprise 
us  to  find  boys  whom  we  call  “sissies,” 
and  girls  whom  we  call  “tom  boys,”  al¬ 
though  neither  of  these  things  may  hap¬ 
pen.  It  is  after  this  time  that  radical 
physical  as  well  as  mental  changes  begin 
to  take  place. 

While  this  is  going  on,  troublesome 
problems  arise  with  children  of  this  age 
which  mystify  their  parents.  Sometimes 
those  in  charge  of  these  growing  and 
turbulent  individuals  try  to  make  men 
and  women  of  boys  and  girls  too  quick¬ 
ly.  But  unless  the  individual  is  spoiled 
in  the  making  by  non-understanding 
parents  and  others,  nature  has  her  way. 
It  is  not  natural  for  individuals  to  be 
precocious.  We  do  not  plant  seeds  of 
ability  in  the  minds  of  people.  Those 
endowments  are  hereditary.  It  is  the 
school’s  business  to  discover  signs  of 
ability  and  to  develop  those  abilities 
through  use. 

Probably  no  period  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  fraught  with  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  than  that  of  adolescence.  At  this 
age,  and  even  later,  it  is  natural  for  the 
young  person  to  put  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  his  individual  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  and  to  feel  that  his  way  is  and 
must  be  a  great  deal  better  than  any¬ 
body  else’s  way.  He  is  likely  to  think 
that  his  feelings,  ideas  and  aptitudes  are 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  no  one  can 
quite  understand  and  appreciate  him. 
A  common  tendency  observable  in  the 
adolescent  stage  is  the  sense  of  estrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  very  frequent  experience 
for  persons  of  this  age  to  feel  themselves 
shut  off  from  others;  to  think  their  in¬ 
dividual  revelations  are  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  to 
his  mother:  “1  am  not  like  common 
men ;  I  am  neither  more  clever  nor  wiser 
nor  better  than  the  multitude,  but  ut¬ 
terly  different  from  them  in  heart  and 
mind.”  A  girl  wrote  to  her  mother:  “I 
am  different  from  other  people;  1  have 
never  been  a  blind  follower  in  thought 
or  in  deed.” 

There  is  nothing  wrong  or  alarming 
in  these  self-conscious  musings  of  adoles¬ 
cent  youth.  It  merely  means  that  youth 
is  learning  new  values.  His  own  values 
are  the  first  he  learns.  It  is  this  feeling 


that  he  is  a  “peculiar  person,”  quite 
unlike  others  which  makes  him  restive 
under  discipline ;  unwilling  to  accept  the 
ordinary  rules  of  conduct.  It  is  this 
feeling  that  makes  it  difficult  for  him 
to  cooperate  with  parents  and  teachers 
in  their  plans  for  training  and  develop¬ 
ment.  He  says:  “All  that  may  be  well 
enough  for  other  people,  but  I  am  not 
like  other  people.”  This  is  the  natural 
way  for  adolescent  youth  to  view  this 
world. 

Young  men  and  women  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  the  methods  of  steady 
work  and  thorough  discipline  might  be 
good  enough  for  other  people  but  are 
not  needed  for  them.  They  are  different. 
But  wait  and  you  will  hear  the  severe 
words  of  condemnation  they  pronounce 
on  themselves  in  later  years,  for  having 
refused  opportunities  of  education  and 
social  training.  From  this,  one  must 
conclude  that  they  invariably  come  to 
recognize  their  own  critical  mistakes. 
They  learn  that  in  harvest  time  it  is 
no  comfort  to  know  that  in  seed  time 
opportunities  were  indifferently  passed 
by.  It  does  no  good,  when  the  man  is 
forty  years  old,  to  look  back  to  his  teens 
and  reflect  that  his  head  was  then  so 
distended  with  useless  things  that  there 
was  no  room  for  good  sense. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  coddle  the  adolescent  and  encourage 
him  to  think  he  has  a  real  cause  for 
grievance.  Such  indulgence  will  invari¬ 
ably  lead  him — or  her — to  take  pride  in 


Is  This  the  Way 
To  Teach  the  Young? 

It  took  an  ex-high  school  student,  a 
graduate  of  six  years,  to  outline  a 
course  of  study  to  end  all  courses  of 
study.  Here  it  is,  as  written  in  a  letter 
to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 

“I  wish  I  had  been  taught  more 
about  family  relationships,  child  care, 
getting  along  with  people,  interpreting 
the  news,  news  writing,  paying  off  a 
small  mortgage,  household  mechanics, 
politics,  local  government,  the  chemis¬ 
try  of  food,  carpentry,  how  to  budget 
and  live  within  the  budget,  the  value 
of  insurance,  how  to  figure  interest 
when  borrowing  money  and  paying  it 
back  in  installments,  how  to  enjoy  opera 
over  the  radio,  how  to  detect  shoddy 
goods,  how  to  distinguish  a  political 


an  obstinate  temper,  sulking,  and  fits  of 
gloom  and  despondency. 

In  training  youth  of  this  age,  the 
home  and  school  should  strive  to  instill 
habits  of  good  diet,  normal  physical  ex¬ 
ercise,  proper  choosing  of  social  func¬ 
tions;  proper  time  for  sleep,  sensible 
and  healthful  dress,  and  proper  habits 
of  work  (study) — all  of  which  are 
positively  good  factors  in  a  normal 
young  life. 

On  the  credit  side  of  adolescence  is  a 
wonderful  acuteness  of  the  senses.  Edu¬ 
cation  should  provide  opportunities  to 
hear  and  learn  good  music,  see  works 
of  art,  develop  deftness  of  hands  by 
helping  at  many  tasks  around  the  house. 
Dramatics  and  dancing  are  desirable 
skills  to  be  learned.  At  this  time  the 
formation  of  clubs  and  circles  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  camp  are  all  desirable  and 
useful.  In  organizations  many  useful 
lessons  are  learned  such  as  cooperation, 
neighborliness,  hygienic  living,  sociabil¬ 
ity,  tact,  self-reliance  and  organization. 

It  is  during  the  junior  high  school 
period  (seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
grades)  that  these  young  people  like 
rugged  scenery,  bright  lights,  loud 
music  and  gaudy  colors.  We  cannot 
change  them  merely  by  denying  or  scold¬ 
ing.  This  only  arouses  bad  tempers  and 
tends  to  set  such  desires  in  the  steel  of 
determination  to  have  their  own  way. 
We  do  not  make  people  better  by  taking 
away  their  treasures.  We  do  make  them 
better  by  substituting  for  undesirable 
traits,  things  they  will  cherish  more. 


demagogue  from  a  statesman,  how  to 
grow  a  garden,  how  to  paint  a  house, 
how  to  get  a  job,  how  to  be  vigorous 
and  healthy,  how  to  be  interesting  to 
others,  how  to  be  popular,  how  to  be 
thrifty,  how  to  resist  high  pressure  sales¬ 
manship,  how  to  buy  economically  and 
intelligently,  and  the  danger  of  buying 
on  the  installment  plan.” 


Youth  is  no  picnic 

About  4,000,000  youths  from  15  to 
24  years  old  are  out  of  work;  they 
represent  a  third  of  America’s  unem¬ 
ployed  workers.  Diseases  preying  most 
heavily  on  youth  are  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  childbirth  death, 
rheumatic  heart  disease.  Half  of  the 
young  people  who  are  out  of  school  did 
not  finish  the  ninth  grade.  These  facts 
were  announced  by  the  American  Youth 
Commission  in  its  recent  report. 
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Covered  Wagon — 15''xl2' 


Visual  Aid 
By  WPA 


These  pictures  are  of  authentic  models 
for  visual  education  use.  They  represent 
only  a  few  of  the  visual  aids  being  made 
by  the  375  skilled  craftsmen  of  the  WPA’s 
Museum  Extension  Project  in  New  Jersey. 
With  the  professional  sponsorship  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Elliott  and  the  state  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  Project  makes 
these  models  for  schools,  libraries  and 
other  tax-supported  institutions  of  the 
state.  Only  cost  to  the  buyer  is  that  of 
materials  used.  Other  visual  aids  include 
historical  dioramas,  relief  maps  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Canal  Zone,  biology  charts, 
and  nine  other  New  World  explorers. 
Models  may  be  ordered  from  the  Museum 
Extension  Project,  71  Belmont  Avenue, 
Newark. 


Magellan — 15"  tall 


Mayan  Temple — 15"  *15"  {base)  xl' 


Corinthian  Column  —  22"  tall 
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New  Association  Committees 
Named  by  Dr.  Fidler 


Withdrawal  of  his  contributions 
from  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
^\nnuity  Fund  has  deprived  Fred 
Lugenbehl  of  Association  assistance  in 
his  claim  to  tenure  as  a  Teaneck  teacher. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Lugenbehl,  who  re¬ 
signed  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  not  under  tenure  and  then  sought 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  length  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  a  meeting  on  January  5. 

Because  it  was  not  known,  at  that 
time,  whether  or  not  the  pension  con¬ 
tributions  had  been  withdrawn,  it  was 
decided  to  investigate  that  fact  and 
seek  an  opinion  from  the  Association 
counsel  as  to  its  possible  effect  on  the 
case.  The  committee  voted  that,  should 
the  counsel’s  opinion  be  favorable  to 
the  institution  of  the  case,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  finance  it  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500. 

Investigation  showed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Lugenbehl  had  withdrawn  his 
funds.  This  procedure  involves  the 
signing,  by  the  teacher,  of  a  statement 
that  he  is  no  longer  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  courts 
have  held  that  such  a  statement  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  he  is  not  under 
tenure.  This  made  the  carrying  of 
the  case  a  hopeless  proposition. 

Prior  to  this  development,  the  case 
had  been  recommended  for  Association 
action  by  the  Association  counsel  and 
the  Teacher  Welfare  Committee.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
State  Board  had  held  that  Mr.  Lugen¬ 
behl  had  not  acquired  tenure. 

Also  considered  by  the  Committee 
were  the  Lyndhurst  (married  teacher) 
case,  and  the  closing  of  the  Wildwood 
married  teacher  case  in  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  had  spent  large  sums.  Prior 
to  final  action  on  the  latter,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  requested  a  complete 
statement  of  sums  spent  on  this  case. 

It  was  agreed  with  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Lyndhurst  teachers,  who  were 
denied  salary  increments  because  they 
were  married,  that  any  Association 
action  should  wait  on  a  decision  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Such  a 
decision,  against  the  teachers,  was 
handed  down  by  the  State  Board  later 
in  the  month. 

The  Committee  acted  to  send  Presi¬ 
dent  Fidler  as  a  delegate  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  in  St.  lyouis  in 
February. 

I'he  following  committee  appoint¬ 
ments,  for  the  current  year,  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Fidler,  were  approved  by  the 
Exet'utive  C'ommittee: 


Enrollment  Co.mmittee:  At¬ 
lantic — Henry  M.  Cressman  (Chair¬ 
man),  Egg  Harbor  City;  Mazie  V. 
Scanlon,  Atlantic  City;  Bergen — ^W. 
D.  Tisdale,  Ramsey ;  Roy  W.  Browm, 
Bergenfield ;  Robert  Stoesser,  Wood 
Ridge;  Burlington — ^Vann  H.  Smith, 
Burlington  City;  George  C.  Baker, 
Moorestown ;  Camden  —  Evelyn  S. 
Belcher,  Camden ;  Barbara  D.  Severns, 
Collingswood  ;  Cape  May — ^Thomas  J. 
Durell,  Cape  May  Court  House;  Cum¬ 
berland — Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton ; 
Essex — J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark;  Clif¬ 
ton  N.  Marshall,  Montclair;  Eugene 
P.  Miller,  West  Orange;  Howard  J. 
McNaughton,  Orange;  Harold  H. 
Phillips,  Newark;  Stanton  A.  Ralston, 
Newark;  Gloucester — J.  Harvey  Rodg¬ 
ers,  Woodbury ;  Hudson — Charles  W. 
Jackson,  Kearny;  •Howard  E.  Deily, 
Jersey  City;  Emmett  J.  Campbell,  Jer¬ 
sey  City;  A.  Thomas  Hookway,  Ba¬ 
yonne;  Sara  E.  Hiney,  Hoboken;  Alice 
M.  DeBros,  West  New  York;  Hunt¬ 
erdon — Jennie  M.  Haver,  Clinton; 
Mercer — Claude  B.  Kleinfelter,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Ablett  H.  Flury,  Trenton;  Mid¬ 
dlesex — Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amhoy; 
Helen  P.  Read,  New  Brunswick;  Pat¬ 
rick  A.  Boylan,  Iselin ;  Monmouth — 
Thomas  B.  Harper,  Freehold;  Morris 
— Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Morristown;  A. 
Seeley  Hutchison,  Mendham;  Ocean — 
Charles  A.  Morris,  Toms  River;  Pas¬ 
saic — Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson; 
F.dward  W.  Garrison,  Paterson ; 
George  J.  Walker,  Clifton;  Arthur 

D.  Arnold,  Passaic;  Salem — Albert  C. 
Shuck,  Salem  ;  Somerset — Georgiene 
Dismant,  Middlebush;  Beatrice  Chad¬ 
wick,  Peapack  ;  Sussex — Ralph  Decker, 
Newton  ;  Union — Arthur  G.  Wood- 
field,  Hillside;  Helen  G.  Paulmenn, 
Elizabeth ;  Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle 
Park;  fVarren — V^era  M.  Telfer,  Bel- 
videre. 

Retired  Teachers'  Representative — 
William  R.  Ward,  Trenton. 

Auditing  Committee — ^Jessie  L. 
Wink  worth  ( Chairman) ,  H  a  d  d  o  n 
Heights;  Harry  M.  Showalter,  Cam¬ 
den  ;  Hazel  Fachet,  Elizabeth,  *IyOuisa 
Jeroleman,  Newark. 

Editorial  Committee — John  R. 
Patterson  (Chairman),  Millburn; 
George  H.  Jaggard,  Audubon;  Effa 

E.  Preston,  New  Brunswick;  Mary 
A.  Colton,  Jersey  City;  Dorothea  V. 
Surtees,  Atlantic  City;  •Galen  Jones, 
Plainfield. 

Budget  Commiitee — Fred  Wardle 
(Chairman),  Union  City;  Helen  A. 
\fitchell,  Philli|>sburg;  Frank  Smiley, 


Merchantville;  •George  A.  Merrill, 
Hackensack. 

Necrology  Committee — Edith  F. 
White  (Chairman),  Totowa;  Grace 
A.  Huntzberger,  Paulsboro;  Elsie  E. 
Stadler,  Millville;  •Grace  A.  Free¬ 
land,  Summit. 

Certification  of  Teachers  Com¬ 
mittee — Mary  D.  Barnes  (Chair¬ 
man),  Elizabeth;  Lelia  O.  Brown, 
Newark;  Willard  B.  Matthews,  Ocean 
City;  •Florence  L.  Farber,  Hamburg. 

Resolutions  Committee  —  Percy 
S.  Eichelberger  (Chairman),  Collings¬ 
wood;  Juliet  M.  Roche  (Vice  Chair¬ 
man),  Jersey  City;  Joseph  L.  Bustard, 
Roselle;  J.  Dean  Pierson,  Red  Bank; 
Paul  R.  Brown,  Linden;  Mabel  C. 
Castle,  Atlantic  City;  John  P.  Milli¬ 
gan,  Newark;  M.  Ellen  Bender,  West 
Orange;  Anna  L.  Teague,  Boonton; 
•Maurice  A.  Feld,  Newark. 

Information  Committee  on 
Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund:  Atlantic — Margaret  Buchan¬ 
an,  Atlantic  City;  Bergen — Marinus 
G.  Galanti,  Lodi ;  Burlington — Eliza¬ 
beth  Ditzell,  Burlington  City;  Camden 
— William  C.  Davis,  Haddon  Heights; 
Cape  May — ^J.  Elwood  Chester,  North 
Wildwood;  Cumberland  —  Jean  F. 
Mackay,  Vineland ;  Essex — ^W.  Burton 
Patrick  (Vice  Chairman),  Orange; 
Gloucester — Katherine  L.  Smith, 
Woodbury;  Hudson — Ida  E.  Hous- 
man  (Chairman),  Hoboken;  Hunter¬ 
don  —  Russell  S.  Woglom,  High 
Bridge;  Mercer — •Harry  S.  Hill, 
T  renton ;  Middlesex — Lowell  John¬ 
son,  Dunellen;  Monmouth — Onsville 
J.  Moulton,  Ocean  Grove;  Morris — 
J.  Burton  Wiley,  Morristown ;  Ocean 
— Marie  Pomeroy,  Toms  River;  Pas¬ 
saic — Norman  Crow,  Paterson;  Salem 
— Ethel  E.  Peterson,  Penns  Grove; 
Somerset — Latimer  Brooks,  Somer¬ 
ville;  Sussex — Clifford  E.  Dennis, 
Hamburg;  Union — Byron  D.  Stuart, 
Westfield;  Warren — •Lillian  M. 
Houser,  Phillipsburg. 

Elections  Com.mittee:  Atlantic 
— Frank  R.  Flower,  Atlantic  City; 
Bergen — David  S.  Mcl^ean,  Maywood; 
Burlington — J.  Allen  Minnich,  River¬ 
side;  Camden — Derwood  J.  Tew 
(Chairman),  Camden;  Cape  May — 
Milton  T.  Bingham,  Sea  Isle  City; 
Cumberland — Leigh  M.'Lott,  Bridge- 
ton;  Essex — Michael  R.  McGreal, 
Newark ;  Gloucester — Paul  R.  Carl, 
Paulsboro;  Hudson  —  George  J. 
(VBrien,  Jersey  City;  Hunterdon — 
Edwin  Van  Keuren,  Flemington; 
Mercer — Howard  D.  Morrison,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Middlesex — Samson  G.  Smith, 
New  Brunswick;  Monmouth — Wylie 
G.  Pate,  Leonardo;  Morris — William 
S.  Black,  Dover;  Ocean — Sara  B. 
Hernberg,  Barnegat;  Passaic — Charles 
W.  Robinson,  Clifton;  Salem — George 

•  Member  of  DeleKato  Aiieemhiy, 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


Delegate  Assembly 

Minutes  of  Business  Meeting— November  10,1939 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met 
at  the  Atlantic  City  High  School  Au¬ 
ditorium,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
on  Friday,  November  10,  1939,  at  10 
A.  M.  In  advance  of  the  meeting,  all 
members  had  received  copies  of  all 
committee  reports  except  Enrollment 
Committee  and  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  of  State  and  National  Associations. 

President  William  L.  Fidler  pre¬ 
sided.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes  acted 
as  temporary  secretary  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Strong. 

Mrs.  Barnes  was  nominated  and  sec¬ 
onded  as  secretary  of  the  meeting,  the 
nominations  were  closed  by  motion, 
duly  passed,  and  Mrs.  Barnes  was  de¬ 
clared  elected. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and 
passed  a  committee  on  Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations  consisting  of  Dr.  Harry  S.  Hill, 
Mrs.  Louisa  D.  Jeroleman,  Dr.  Everett 
C.  Preston,  Miss  Edna  White,  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Merrill,  was  formally 
authorized. 

Mr.  Merrill  submitted  a  report  on 
Order  of  Business  and  Rules  and  Regu¬ 
lations.  He  moved  that  the  order  of 
business  (Item  C  in  that  report)  be 
adopted  as  the  order  of  business  for 
this  session  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
and  for  use  at  this  session  and  at  all 
future  sessions  unless  changed  by  vote 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  The  motion 
was  seconded. 

A  substitute  order  of  business,  moved 
by  Mr.  Lowcnstein  and  seconded,  pro¬ 
posed  the  election  by  the  Assembly  of 
committees  corresponding  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Association  and  for  a 
recess  until  such  Assembly  committees 
had  considered  the  Association  commit¬ 
tee  reports.  This  motion  was  lost  by 
an  overwhelming  maiority.  The  orig¬ 
inal  motion  by  Mr.  Merrill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Merrill  then  moved  that  the 
rules  of  procedure  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report  be  considered  and 
acted  on  Individuallv.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  passed. 

On  motions  duly  made,  seconded, 
and  passed  the  following  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  were  .adopted: 

“1.  Roberts’  Rules  of  Order  shall  gov¬ 
ern  the  proceedings  of  the  Delegate 
.\ssenibly  except  where  they  conflict  with 
the  rules  of  this  code. 

“2.  The  President  of  the  Asswiation 
shall  preside  at  meetings  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  shall  act  as  Secretary. 

“3.  The  Assembly  shall  he  in  session 
from  10:00  A.  M.  to  12:30  P.  M.  and 


from  2:00  P.  M.  to  S:00  P.  M.  on  suc¬ 
cessive  days  until  it  shall  by  motion 
adjourn. 

“4.  Copies  of  all  reports  of  oflicers 
and  standing  committees  shall  be  given 
by  the  secretary  to  each  member  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  when  he  registers. 
All  recommendations  from  committees  re¬ 
quiring  action  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
shall  be  summarized  and  mailed  by  the 
Secretary  to  each  member  ten  days  in 
advance  of  the  annual  meeting.  Reports 
of  oflicers  and  chairmen  on  the  floor  shall 
be  limited  to  brief  summaries. 

“S.  Any  new  business  proposed  and 
approved  for  the  agenda  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly  shall  be  listed  first  in  the  order 
of  new  business  for  the  next  legislative 
session  of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

“6.  The  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  of 
speaking  on  all  motions  is  extended  to 
all  oflicers  and  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  and  to  committee  chair¬ 
men  while  problems  relating  to  their 
committees  are  under  consideration.  Such 
persons  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  of  debate  as  members  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly. 

“7.  Privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
.\ssembly  and  of  speaking  on  motions 
before  the  Assembly  is  extended  to  all 
members  of  the  Association,  provided  (1) 
that  such  appearances  shall  be  limited  to 
five  minutes;  (2)  that  no  one  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly  shall  speak  more 
than  once  on  a  motion;  and  (3)  that 
this  privilege  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  .Assembly  to  close  the  debate 
whenever  it  sees  fit.  Members  of  the 
.Association  who  wish  to  appear  shall 
present  a  written  request  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  If  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly,  the 
President  shall  grant  such  requests,  in 
the  order  they  are  received,  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  question,  in  turn. 

“8.  Under  ‘New  Business’  there  shall 
be  provision  for  any  member  of  the 
Association  to  appear  before  the  Dele¬ 
gate  .Assembly  under  the  conditions  stated 
above,  even  though  there  is  no  motion 
before  it.  No  such  speaker  may  present 
a  motion. 

“9.  Recommendations  by  committee 
chairmen  or  motions  from  the  floor  based 
on  committee  reports  shall  be  the  subject 
of  action  at  the  time  the  reports  are 
made. 

“10.  .A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

“II.  Votes  on  motions  shall  be  regu¬ 
larly  viva  voce.  On  the  request  of  any 
member,  however,  a  standing  vote  shall 
be  taken.  On  the  request  of  any  member 
there  shall  be  a  roll  call,  provided  that 
when  this  request  is  presented  to  the 
Assembly,  it  is  supported  by  ten  other 
members.  The  roll  call  shall  be  by 
counties,  with  the  individual  members 
from  each  county  called  alphabeticallv 
and  the  votes  recorded.  On  request  of  a 
majority  of  those  present  the  vote  shall 
be  by  ballot. 

“12.  A  stenographic  record  of  all  meet¬ 
ings  shall  be  kept,  with  copies  available 
for  inspection  bv  any  member  of  the 
.\ss<Kiation,  in  all  offices  of  the  .Asso¬ 


ciation.  Minutes  of  the  meetings,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Secretary  and  based  on  that 
transcript,  shall  be  printed  in  the  official 
publication  of  the  Association  within  forty 
days  after  each  meeting. 

“13.  All  motions  tabled  during  the 
session  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  shall 
be  reread  and  on  a  majority  vote  be 
presented  for  reconsideration  as  the  last 
order  of  business  before  adjournment.” 

Mr.  Cronholm  moved  that  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  commend  the  committee 
for  their  efforts  and  work  in  making 
up  these  rules  of  procedure.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

President  Fidler  reported  on  the 
achievements  of  the  past  year,  on  ob¬ 
jectives  and  plan  of  work  for  the 
future,  on  some  of  the  long-time  plans 
for  the  Association,  and  on  techniques 
for  achieving  its  objectives. 

M  rs.  Barnes  presented  the  Treas¬ 
urer's  report  as  submitted  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  by  means  of  the 
Review,  November  1939  issue,  and 
to  members  of  the  Assembly  in  their 
Delegate  envelopes.  Dr.  Fidler  asked 
for  and  received  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  report. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Winkworth  read  the 
following  report  for  the  Committee 
ON  Audits:  “We  the  undersigned 
hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined 
the  Report  of  the  Accountant  and 
Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Cash 
Receipts  and  Disbursements  Book, 
Ledger,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers, 
Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  covering  the  period 
between  September  1,  1938  and  August 
31,  1939.  The  Report  of  said  Ac¬ 
countant  and  .Auditor  attested  to  the 
correctness  of  the  T reasurer’s  .Accounts. 

“We  have  also  examined  the  bond 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  and  find  it  cor¬ 
rect  as  to  form  and  amount.  Signed — 
Jessie  L.  Winkworth.  .Ablett  H.  Flury, 
Louisa  D.  Jeroleman.  Dated:  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey.  September  21,  1939.” 
Gn  motion  by  Miss  Hopkins,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Cole,  and  passed,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

.At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Derwood 
J.  Tew,  chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee,  President  Fidler  received 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  reading 
of  the  Elections  Committee  Report  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

.At  the  request  of  President  Fidler, 
the  Assembly  welcomed  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Cressman,  chairman  of  the  Enroll¬ 
ment  Committee  by  rising.  Mr. 
Cressman  reported  on  the  revision  of 
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enrollment  forms  to  comply  with  the 
changed  constitution,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed  the  cooperation  he  has  received  from 
his  committee.  He  said,  “It  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  task  to  contact  the  28,000  or 
more  teachers  of  the  state  in  the  less  than 
two  months  before  the  Convention. 
May  I  suggest  that  you  give  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  good  hand  for  faithful  per¬ 
formance  last  year  and  for  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  an  equal  achievement  for 
1939-40.”  (Applause.)  On  motion 
duly  made,  seconded,  and  passed  the 
report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  John  B.  Dougall,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Teacher  Wel¬ 
fare,  paid  special  tribute  to  Miss 
Adelaide  E.  Davis,  secretary  of  the 
committee,  and  read  his  report  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Assembly.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Muschell,  seconded  by  Miss 
Totten,  and  passed  that  the  report  be 
adopted.  During  the  discussion  of  the 
motion  Mr.  Lowenstein  asked,  for  the 
coming  year,  an  opinion  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  a  certain  type  of  case 
in  a  certain  period  within  the  period 
of  the  past  year,  so  that  members  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  and  the  con¬ 
stituents  back  home  can  become  more 
cognizant  and  aware  of  the  type  of 
problems  facing  teachers  as  far  as  their 
welfare  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Kennington  L.  Thompson  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Research,  listing  its  func¬ 
tions  as  ( 1 )  information  gathering ; 
(2)  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort; 
and  (3)  to  review  studies  and  reports 
in  process  of  compilation.  He  reported 
studies  under  way  of  problems  on  which 
the  aid  of  the  committee  is  needed,  and 
an  attempt  to  list  worthwhile  research 
and  service  studies.  It  was  moved  nv 
M  rs.  Fachet,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bom- 
hoff,  and  carried  that  the  report  be 
adopted. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  R. 
Patterson,  chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  President  Fidler  received 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  that  report.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Eldredge,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill,  and  carried  that  the  report  be 
adopted. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Merrill, 
the  Assembly  stood  while  Miss  Edith 
F.  White  read  the  report  of  the 
Necrology  Committee.  Several  ad¬ 
ditional  names  were  suggested.  It  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Bos,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Clements,  and  passed,  that  the  report 
be  adopted.  It  was  moved  by  Miss 
Bauer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Muscell,  and 
passed,  that  notice  of  that  action  be 
sent  to  the  families  of  the  deceased 
members  listed  in  that  report. 

Mr.  W.  Burton  Patrick  reported  for 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  outstanding  leg¬ 
islative  problems  of  the  past  year.  He 


asked  Mr.  Tew  to  report  on  the  work 
of  the  Steering  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  especially  upon 
the  desirability  of  county  legislative 
councils  in  each  county.  The  Assembly 
recessed  until  2:00  P.  M. 

The  Assembly  reconvened  at  2:00 
P.  M.,  and  the  roll  was  called. 

Mr.  Patrick  resumed  his  report,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  specific  suggestions 
( 1 )  stressing  the  need  for  more  financial 
assistance  for  the  schools  from  the 
state;  (2)  opposition  to  repeal  of  man¬ 
datory  salary  and  teacher  liability  leg¬ 
islation;  (3)  the  need  for  insuring 
the  safety  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund;  (4)  the  discourag¬ 
ing  of  groups  other  than  those  included 
in  the  Fund  from  attempting  to  enter 
until  such  time  as  the  amount  owed 
the  Fund  by  the  State  has  been  paid  in 
full ;  and  (5)  the  need  for  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  action  among  the  various 
groups  comprising  the  Association. 

At  Dr.  Fidler’s  request  Mr.  Patrick 
spoke  especially  of  a  recent  court  de¬ 
cision  on  railroad  ta.xes  supporting  a 
payment  of  60%  of  levies.  Dr.  Fidler 
then  urged  “that  we  concern  ourselves 
very  seriously  in  getting  in  our  claim 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  funds  under  a 
program  of  adjustment,  and  try  and 
get  the  Legislature  to  realize  that  where 
any  funds  are  lost,  they  must  be  made 
up  from  some  more  stable  sources. 
Dr.  Fidler  also  urged  serious  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  admission  of  other  groups 
to  the  Pension  Fund  and  the  importance 
of  a  unified  legislative  program  worked 
out  in  December  and  presented  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  “so  that  what  the 
Legislative  Committee  does  and  what 
the  Executive  Committee  does  will  have 
the  approval,  and  even  further  than 
that,  what  they  do  and  what  they  stand 
for  will  be  modified  in  terms  of  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  from  this  group.” 

Mr.  Lowenstein  spoke  concerning 
several  of  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Patrick,  especially  the  part  played  by 
the  AssTKiation  in  the  defeat  of  the 
mandatory  laws.  He  moved  the  dele¬ 
tion  of  the  statement  in  Mr.  Patrick’s 
report  concerning  that.  It  was  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mrs.  Jeroleman.  The  motion 
was  lost.  Mrs.  Fachet  moved,  seconded 
by  Miss  Houser,  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  The  motion  was  passed. 

Miss  Ida  E.  Housman  reported  for 
the  Pension  Information  Commit¬ 
tee,  summarizing  briefly  her  written 
report.  She  recommended  that  the 
status  of  that  committee  be  changed 
from  a  special  committee  to  a  standing 
committee.  President  Fidler  ruled  that 
no  action  was  possible,  since  the  stand¬ 
ing  committees  are  provided  in  the 
constitution.  Miss  Housman  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  chairman  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Information  and  I^egislative  Com¬ 
mittees  be  made  ex-officio  memliers  of 
each  other’s  committee.  President 


Fidler  ruled  that  this  is  a  problem  for 
the  Executive  Committee,  which  must 
give  advice  and  consent  to  committee 
appointments.  Miss  Housman  recom¬ 
mended  an  enlargement  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  “to  cooperate 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
in  disseminating  information  and  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  both  the 
members  and  the  State  in  the  Fund, 
to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  law 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best 
procedure  to  maintain  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  Fund,  and  to  provide 
that  press  and  magazine  articles  which 
contain  unfair  and  erroneous  statements 
re  the  Fund  be  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Pension  Information  Committee, 
so  that  misstatements  may  be  corrected, 
provided  that  such  reply  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  before 
mailing  to  a  publication.”  Dr.  Fidler 
and  Miss  Housman  agreed  that  much 
of  the  activity  involved  in  this  third 
recommendation  might  be  carried  on 
through  a  steering  sub-committee  of 
the  Pension  Information  Committee. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Flanagan  that 
the  report  be  adopted.  Mr.  Feld  sec¬ 
onded  the  motion,  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  more  articles  similar  to  that 
by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  October  Review 
be  used.  The  motion  was  passed.  Dr. 
Fidler  explaining  that  that  action  did 
not  constitute  action  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Miss  Sarah  O.  Whitlock  reported 
for  the  Coordinating  Committee  of 
THE  State  and  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations,  outlining  the 
services  of  the  N.E.A.,  the  membership 
situation  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  committee  and  the  state 
director  of  the  N.E.A.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Bos,  seconded  by  Miss  Hunt¬ 
ington,  and  passed  that  the  report  be 
adopted. 

Miss  Lelia  O.  Brown  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ON  Tenure  commented  on 
her  report,  saying,  “We  have  learned 
one  lesson,  anyway,  and  that  is  that 
a  bill  that  contains  many  different  points 
has  in  it  too  much  that  can  have  pres¬ 
sure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from 
various  groups.  The  recommendation 
I  am  bringing  is  that  a  new  tenure 
evasion  bill  shall  be  brought  in  and 
that  other  groups  who  are  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  tenure  prepare  their  own  bill 
and  bring  it  to  us.  We  will  put  it 
in  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
fight  for  it.” 

.Mr.  Lambdin  indicated  that  the  vo¬ 
cational  teachers  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  amended  tenure  bill  and  moved 
for  the  deletion,  from  the  Tenure  Com¬ 
mittee  report,  of  the  sentence  begin¬ 
ning  with  “Teachers”  in  the  fifth  para¬ 
graph.  Mr.  Sechrist  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  passed.  Mr.  Feld 
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moved  the  adoption  of  the  report;  the 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bomhoff 
and  passed.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Lowenstein,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lamb- 
din,  and  passed  that  we  do  nothing 
to  effectuate  the  passage  of  the  tenure 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lamb- 
din  moved,  seconded  by  Miss  Miller, 
that  the  tenure  evasion  and  vocational 
features  of  the  tenure  bill  be  separ¬ 
ated  and  another  bill  drawn,  and  the 
vocational  school  people  asked  to  sit 
in  on  the  drafting  of  a  separate  bill 
which  would  satisfy  them.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  passed.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 

.  Flanagan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cronholm 
and  passed  unanimously  that  Miss 
Brown  and  her  committee  be  given  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  Barnes  reported,  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ON  Certification,  Board  of 
Examiner  action  growing  out  of  the 
committee’s  work  and  recommended 
that  the  Association  plan  for  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  additional  information  on 
certification  by  studies  on  (a)  how  the 
New  Jersey  teacher  certification  regu¬ 
lations  compare  with  those  in  other 
states  of  comparable  educational  stand¬ 
ing:  (b)  how  the  department  handling 
certification  in  New  Jersey  compares 
with  similar  departments  in  other  states 
in  such  matters  as  size  of  force,  appro¬ 
priation,  etc.;  (c)  instances  of  local 
and  state  credit  for  activities  other 
than  collie  courses;  (d)  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  principles  involved  in  cadet, 
apprentice,  and  interne  teaching;  (e) 
plans  of  giving  credit  for  other  than 
college  work  and  methods  of  evaluating 
such  items.  It  was  moved  by  Miss 
Hopkins,  seconded  by  Miss  Totten,  and 
passed  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

President  Fidler  received  general 
consent  to  omit  the  reading  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Long  Time 
Planning.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Cronholm,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  passed  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Guy  L.  Hilleboe  reported  for 
the  Committee  on  Sick  Leave,  call¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  the  statistical 
data  gathered  by  his  committee,  and 
to  the  recommendation  urging  a  survey 
of  present  sick-leave  practices  in  New 
Jersey.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mc- 

IKendrce,  seconded  by  Miss  Totten,  and 
passed  that  the  report  be  adopted.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Merrill,  seconded 
by  Miss  Totten,  and  passed  that  the 
committee  be  continued  and  instructed 
to  work  along  the  lines  indicated  in 
its  report. 

1  President  Fidler  received  unanimous 
I  consent  to  omit  the  reading  of  the  re- 
|H)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher 
I  Training.  It  was  moved  by  Mr. 
!  Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and 
I  passed  that  the  report  be  adopted.  Dr. 
Fidler  read  the  recommendations  and 
invitetl  action  by  the  Assembly  to  nar¬ 


row  down  the  field  of  work  of  the 
committee.  There  was  no  discussion 
or  motion. 

Mr.  Ernest  M.  Peffer  read  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  to  Study  the 
Municipal  Cash  Basis  Law  of 
1936.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cole, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Walklet,  and  passed 
that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Winton  J.  White,  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  asked  for 
and  received  unanimous  consent  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  reading  of  the  budget. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cole,  seconded 
by  Mrs.  Fachet,  that  the  report  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Eldredge  commented  on 
its  failure  to  balance  and  Dr.  Fidler 
said,  “You  are  actually  spending  more 
money  than  we  receive,  and  that  can 
only  go  on  just  this  one  year.  Now 
it  may  be  possible  to  effect  some 
economies  In  operation  this  coming 
year.  .  .  .  Apparently  the  teachers  want 
the  Association  work  carried  on  on  two 
dollars.  It  looks  very  doubtful  to  me 
if  it  can  be  done.”  The  motion  by  Mr. 
Cole  was  passed. 

Mr.  Percy  S.  Eichelberger,  chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  in 
a  preliminary  statement  said,  “The 
function  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
is  to  edit  and  by  so  doing  coordinate 
the  proposed  resolutions  that  come  to 
us  from  the  various  organizations  or 
from  individuals,  and  our  efforts  are 
now  to  be  presented  to  you,  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly,  for  final  action.” 

President  Fidler  asked  for  unanimous 
consent  to  act  on  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  as  a  group,  and  ruled  their  adop¬ 
tion  as  read : 

APPRECIATION— Be  it  resolved  that 
the  1939  Convention  express  its  appre¬ 
ciation  (A)  To  the  President  and  the 
Executive  Committee  for  their  untiring 
and  unselfish  work  given  in  behalf  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
during  the  past  year.  (B)  To  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Executive  Committee  for  their 
plan  in  arranging  this  year’s  program 
on  a  theme  basis.  (C)  To  the  officials 
and  citizens  of  Atlantic  City,  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  teachers.  Board  of 
Education,  and  Convention  Bureau  for 
their  hospitality.  (D)  To  the  press, 
radio  and  other  agencies  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  their  cooperation  with  the 
teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

DEDICATION — That  the  members  of 
the  .Association  dedicate  themselves  anew 
to  the  supreme  task  of  education  for  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  democracy. 

PUPIL  AND  TEACHER  lUELFARE 
— That  the  officers  and  committees  of  this 
Association  are  hereby  instructed  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  cooperate  with  organizations 
and  groups  in  promoting  constructive 
movements  and  legislation  for  better  con¬ 
servation  and  protection  of  the  health, 
safety,  and  security  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

MERIT  SYSTEM— That  the  officers 
and  committees  of  this  Association  are 
hereby  instructed  to  exert  their  every 
endeavor  to  promote  the  employment  of 
teachers  on  the  sole  basis  of  merit,  with¬ 
out  discrimination  because  of  religion, 
race,  sex,  residence,  marital  status  or 
political  affiliations. 


Mr.  Eichelberger  read  the  proposed 
resolution  on  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  President  Fidler  asked  for  and 
received  unanimous  consent  to  take  the 
three  sections  up  separately. 

On  (A), 

That  the  Association  continue  efforts 
to  maintain  the  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
on  an  actuarily  sound  basis. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Merrill,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  and  passed 
that  it  be  adopted. 

The  original  sections  (B)  and  (C) 
were  read,  and  their  adoption  was 
moved  and  seconded.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Lowenstein,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Devonald,  that  (B)  and  (C)  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  the  Pension  Information 
Committee  cooperate  with  the  trustees  of 
the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund,  actuaries. 
State  officials,  and  legislators  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  changes  in  the  rates 
of  teacher  contribution  that  would  be 
necessary  to  insure  future  retirement  at 
half  pay;  such  committtee  to  study  and 
report  also  on  changes  in  the  rate  of 
contribution  that  would  be  necessary  to 
permit  retirement  before  age  sixty-two 
or  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years’  active 
service,  respectively;  the  committee  to 
publish  its  findings  from  time  to  time 
in  the  official  publication  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  to  make  a  final  report  not 
later  than  the  annual  convention  in  1940. 
After  some  discussion  Miss  Hous- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Pension  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  professed  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  substitute.  Miss  Edna 
White  asked  that  the  committee  con¬ 
sider  without  Assembly  action  the 
possibility  of  twenty-five  year  retire¬ 
ment.  Miss  Housman  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  financing  the  proposed  studies, 
pointing  out  that  actuarial  assistance 
would  be  needed.  Mr.  Lowenstein’s 
motion  to  substitute  was  carried,  and 
the  whole  resolution  as  amended  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Eichelberger  then  read  the  pro¬ 
posed  resolution  on  Taxation  and 
School  Support.  Dr.  Fidler  ruled  for 
separate  consideration  of  its  parts. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  duly 
seconded  and  passed,  the  following 
portion  was  accepted: 

This  Association  reaffirms  its  demands 
of  past  years  for  reorganization  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  New  Jersey’s  antiquated  tax 
structure  with  adequate  State  support 
for  public  schools  as  will  be  provided  by 
the  operation  of  the  Mort  Plan  and 
hereby  instructs  its  officers  and  commit¬ 
tees  to  exert  their  utmost  endeavor  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  following  definite 
objectives:  (A)  State  taxes  on  personal 
and  corporate  incomes,  graduated  on  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

After  lengthly  discussion  of  (B)  as 
proposed,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Barr, 
seconded  by  Miss  Brown,  and  passed 
that  (B)  read: 

Reasonable  consideration  of  other 
sources  of  taxation. 

Section  (C)  was  read  as  proposed; 
its  adoption  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Devonald.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Merrill,  seconded 
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by  Mr.  Muschell  that  there  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  (C)  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that 

we  approve  the  policy  of  the  President 
and  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  rail¬ 
road  tax  problem. 

Mr.  Merrill’s  motion  was  passed 
after  lengthy  discussion,  and  the  re¬ 
vised  section  (C)  approved. 

Sections  (D)  and  (E)  were  ap¬ 
proved  without  discussion  as  follows: 

(D)  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Ha r- 
rison-Thomas-Larrabee  Bill  for  Federal 
Aid  for  State  school  systems; 

(E)  that  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Cash  Basis  Law  of  1936  continue  its 
study  and  report  at  an  early  date  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Devonald  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  propose  a  section  (F)  “Op¬ 
position  to  any  State  law  or  tax 
program  which  repudiates  or  abandons 
the  Mort  Plan.”  Without  action  on 
Mr.  Devonald’s  proposal,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Bradford,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  passed  that  the  discussion 
be  closed. 

The  proposed  resolution  on  Adult 
Education  and  Public  Forums  was 
read  and  its  adoption  moved  by  Dr. 
Finck,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wood.  It  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Jones,  and  duly  seconded 
and  passed  that  it  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

That  this  Association  urges  and  inr 
structs  its  officers  and  committees  to  co¬ 
operate  with  school  authorities  and  citizen 
organizations  and  groups,  in  securing 
the  promotion  of  adult  education  courses 
and  public  forums  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  school  districts,  with  the  school- 
house  as  a  civic  center. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  as 
amended. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Jones,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Clarke,  that  the  Assembly 
adjourn  at  five  forty-five  to  reconvene 
at  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday.  After  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  cost  of  the  recess,  the 
motion  failed  to  carry. 

Unanimous  approval  was  given  to 
the  resolution  on  Salary. 

That  the  New  Jersey  Education  .\sso- 
ciation  continue  to  sponsor  legislation  to 
fix  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  in  this 
state  at  $1200. 

Following  a  motion  by  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ensminger  for 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  on  Sick 
Leave,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mus¬ 
chell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Merrill,  and 
passed  that  the  words  and  school  em¬ 
ployees  be  deleted. 

The  resolution  was  passed  as  amended 
to  read. 

That  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  sponsor  legislation  for  a  state 
law  giving  all  teachers  sick  leave  with 
provisions  equal  at  least  to  those  granted 
by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Merrill,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  that  the  resolution  on 
Sabbatical  Year  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  consideration 
and  report. 

Mr.  Fichelberger  reported  that  the 
resolution  on  County  V.lections  Com¬ 


mittee  had  been  pronounced  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  and  asked  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Elections  Committee.  A  motion 
to  this  effect  was  made  by  Mrs.  Fachet, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Merrill,  and  passed. 
Resolution  on  Cooperative  Council — 

That  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
formation  of  a  Cooperative  Council,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  groups  interested  in  the 
various  levels  and  aspects  of  education, 
to  meet  semi-anually  at  least,  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  of  education  in  New 
Jersey, 

was  presented.  It  was  moved  by  Mrs. 
Fachet,  seconded  by  Miss  Stuart  and 
passed  that  the  resolution  be  approved. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Feld,  seconded 
by  Miss  Totten,  and  passed  that  the 
resolution  on  Attendance  Registers  be 
approved  as  follows : 

That  the  officers  and  committees  of  the 
.Association  are  hereby  directed  to  use 
their  efforts  to  secure  such  changes  in  the 
regulations  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  in  the  form  of  attendance 
register  as  will  minimize  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  records  of  attendance,  by 
permitting  classroom  teachers  to  mark 
pupils  absent  instead  of  those  present  at 
each  school  session. 

Without  objection  the  following 
resolution  was  ordered  approved  as 
read:  N.E.A. — 

(A)  that  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  .Association  continue  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  its  membership  in  the  National 
Education  Association;  (B)  that  the 
President  continue  to  announce  the  names 
of  delegates  to  the  National  Education 
Association  three  months  before  the  con¬ 
vention;  (C)  that  the  names  of  dele¬ 
gates  be  printed  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Devonald,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  and  passed 
that  the  resolution  on  Peace  and  JV ar 
be  approved  as  follows : 

We  urge  (A)  Armament  only  for  na¬ 
tional  defense;  (B)  such  relations  with 
other  nations  as  will  prevent  our  en¬ 
tanglement  in  foreign  wars;  (C)  elimina¬ 
tion  of  profiteering  in  armaments  or 
munitions  either  in  war  or  preparation 
for  defense;  (D)  the  exertion  of  every 
possible  effort  to  preserve  constitutional 
guarantees  of  civil  and  religious  free¬ 
dom,  and  traditional  American  ideals  of 
humanity,  justice  and  tolerance. 

A  resolution  calling  for  an  automatic 
ballot  was  ruled  out  of  order  as  un¬ 
constitutional. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Hopkins,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Miss  Jackson,  and  passed  that 
a  resolution  Literature  be  approved  as 
follows : 

That  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  recognize  and  commend  the  war¬ 
ranted  reasonableness  of  public  opinion 
against  the  display,  sale  and  circulation 
of  indecent  literature,  and  that  this  As¬ 
sociation  lend  its  influence  in  keeping 
indecent  literature  off  newsstands,  book 
racks  and  circulating  libraries. 

The  Assembly  refused  requests  to 
introduce  several  other  resolutions. 

It  was  moved  hy  Mr,  Devonald,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  and  passed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  and  the  members  of  the 


committee  be  thanked  for  the  excellent 
job  that  they  have  done  with  these 
resolutions. 

Under  new  business  Mr.  Muschell 
brought  forward  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
discussed  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  at 
a  Trenton  Meeting  in  October  (itali¬ 
cized  material  to  be  added ;  material  in 
brackets  to  be  deleted) : 

Amend  ARTICLE  V  of  the  By-Laws  to 
read  as  follows; 

DUTIES  OF  THE  DELEGATE 
ASSEMBLY 

The  Delegate  Assembly  shall  meet  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Annual  Convention, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  is  hereinafter 
provided,  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Association.  [The  business  meeting  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  shall  be  limited 
to  the  designated  period  of  the  .Annual 
Convention.] 

When  the  Convention  is  not  in  session, 
[the  functions  of]  the  Delegate  Assembly 
shall  be  [advisory  in  character.  It  shall 
be]  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  may,  upon  the  written 
petition  of  one-half  of  its  members,  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  call  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  and  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  joint  meeting  must  be  definitely 
set  forth  in  the  call  and  shall  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  any  other  subjects  to  come 
before  the  meeting. 

During  the  business  session  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  [at  the  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion],  any  member  of  the  Association 
shall  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
to  participate  in  discussions  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  policies  to  the  Delegate  Assembly 
under  such  rules  as  the  Delegate  Assembly 
may  adopt  for  the  conduct  of  the  regular 
business  meeting. 

.Amend  ARTICLE  FI,  Section  1  and 
Section  2,  of  the  By-Laws  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  General  Powers.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  within  the  limits  of 
power  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  shall  appoint  the  time  and 
place  and  prepare  the  program  for  the 
.Annual  Convention;  they  shall  disburse 
the  funds  of  the  .Association,  provided 
that  no  obligation  be  incurred  in  an 
amount  exceeding  the  funds  in  the 
treasury,  and  shall  transact  the  business 
of  the  Association  at  all  times  except 
[at  the  Annual  Convention]  vuhen  the 
Delegate  Assembly  is  in  session  at  which 
time  the  business  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Delegate  Assembly.  They  may  estab¬ 
lish  an  Office  of  .Administration  in  the 
City  of  Trenton  with  an  Executive  Clerk 
who  shall  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Section  2.  Vacancies.  The  Executive 
Committee,  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
all  its  members,  shall  fill  vacancies  in 
the  offices  of  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer.  Vacancies  in  county  elec¬ 
tive  positions  shall  be  filled  by  the  re¬ 
spective  counties  in  which  such  vacancies 
occur. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Merrill,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Bos,  and  passed  that 
th:\t  amendment  to  the  constitution  be 
placed  in  line  for  adoption  next  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Merrill,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Cole,  and  passed  with  a 
show  of  hands,  that  the  following 
amendment  he  proposed  for  adoption 
next  year: 

Amend  A RTICLE  FI  nf  the  constitii- 
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GIRAFFES  OUT  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

By  Antoinette  M.  Downey  and  Edna  Van  Brunt 

Osbornville 


tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  adding  Section  4  to  read  as 
follows: 

1.  In  these  counties  in  which  there  are 
recognized  county  education  associations, 
these  associations  shall  have  full  charge 
of  nominations  and  elections  on  a  county 
basis 

a.  Of  members  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

b.  Of  members  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association. 

2.  Said  Associations  shall  determine 
the  boundaries  of  the  election  districts 
in  the  county  and  shall  authorize  the 
nomination  and  the  election  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  each  dis¬ 
trict,  by  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  in  the  district. 
Mr.  Merrill  explained  that  recog¬ 
nized  means  "as  defined  by  the  State 
Association.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Fachet,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Mr.  Merrill,  and  passed  that 
the  Delegate  Assembly  recommend  to 
the  Necrology  Committee  that  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  short  memorial  service  for  de¬ 
ceased  members,  this  service  to  be  held 
at  a  general  session  of  the  annual 
convention. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Barr,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Eldredge  to  amend  Article  VI, 
Section  2  of  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  automatic  sending  of  a  ballot 
to  every  member  of  the  Association 
before  November  1  was  lost  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

The  rule  requiring  the  reading  of 
tabled  motions  was  suspended,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  on  motion  by  Miss 
Totten,  duly  seconded  and  passed. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes, 
Secretary. 


THE  NEW  MERRIAM  - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic:  information  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  at  your  finger  tips;  600,000  entries, 
12,000  illustrations. 

Up  to  date:  the  only  entirely  new  and 
rewritten  unabridged  dictionary  in  25 
years. 

konomicol :  the  acquisition  of  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary  lessens  the 
need  for  investment  in  supplementary 
reference  books.  It  is  truly  "the  foundation 
book  of  education.”  Write  for  booklet  E. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sprii{Md.  Mass. 


WEBSTER’S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  Second  Edition 


STARTING  in  a  new  consolidated 
school  for  which  adequate  supplies 
had  not  as  yet  arrived,  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  securing 
inexpensive  mediums  to  carry  out  our 
plans  for  activity  units.  Our  first  unit 
was  "The  Hot  Moist  Lands  of  Africa.” 

In  our  search,  we  found  that  the 
children  could  bring  a  bountiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  boxes,  paper  bags,  newspapers 
and  strings.  From  these  materials  we 
evolved  the  plan  of  making  imitation 
papier  mache  animals  and  figures.  The 
only  materials  necessary  for  the  jungle 
animals  are  newspapers,  wall  paper 
paste  and  alabastine  water  paint.  The 
last  two  may  be  purchased  very  reason¬ 
ably  at  a  wall  paper  shop. 

Our  first  attempt  began  with  the 
giraffe,  which  to  us  seemed  to  offer  the 
simplest  lines.  The  other  animals  we 
succeeded  in  molding  were  elephants, 
zebras,  crocodiles,  rhinoceros,  leopards, 
tigers,  lions  and  hippopotamuses. 

Here  are  the  general  directions: 
take  a  sheet  of  newspaper,  fold  in  half, 
then  make  into  a  small  roll.  Fasten 
together  with  torn  one-inch  strips  of 
newspaper,  spreading  thinly  with  wall 
paper  paste.  (Remember  to  tear,  not 
cut,  all  strips  used  in  the  making  of 
these  paper  animals.)  Now  bend  the 
roll  in  half  to  make  the  body  and  neck. 
Bend  down  one-third  of  the  section 
which  is  to  be  the  neck,  thus  forming 
the  head.  Secure  with  paste  covered 
one-inch  strips  of  paper.  Apply  these 
strips  as  if  putting  on  a  scarf  back¬ 
wards,  crossing  the  ends  of  the  paper 
on  the  hack  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Next,  roll  one-half  sheet  of  news¬ 


paper  to  the  diameter  of  a  pencil.  This 
remains  in  one  length  and  forms  one 
pair  of  legs.  Fasten  the  legs  over 
the  back  of  the  body  with  more  torn 
strips.  Construct  and  apply  the  other 
pair  of  legs  in  the  same  manner.  This 
completes  the  rough  foundation. 

Fill  out  the  body  and  legs  by  wrap¬ 
ping  with  more  torn  and  pasted  strips, 
when  the  figure  is  built  up  to  natural 
proportions  and  assumes  the  shape  of 
a  giraffe,  cover  entirely  with  strips  of 
torn  paper  toweling.  This  produces 
a  fine  texture  which  resembles  the  skin 
of  the  animal. 

Tear  tiny  pieces  of  the  toweling  into 
triangular  shapes  for  the  ears  and 
paste  on.  Roll  small  pieces  for  horns 
and  tail,  fringing  the  ends  of  the  latter. 

The  finished  animal  is  now  given  a 
coat  of  light  yellow-orange  alabastine 
paint.  When  dry,  apply  brown  spots  of 
the  same  paint.  Paint  hoofs  and  tail 
fringe  black,  leaving  the  horns  white. 
The  upper  part  of  the  hoofs  should  also 
be  white.  The  giraffe  measures  about 
6J/2”  in  body  length,  Sl/z”  in  neck 
length.  The  legs  are  about  5"  long, 
and  the  headV/z”.  Baby  giraffes  may 
also  be  constructed  proportionately. 

Any  other  animal  may  be  made  by 
following  the  same  basic  instructions. 
We  also  molded  bananas,  cocoanuts  and 
f)eople  for  our  jungle  unit  from  the 
same  materials. 

This  unit  proved  to  be  interesting  and 
very  successful.  The  children  received 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  making  these  animals. 

I'he  animals  illustrated  were  m.ade 
by  first,  second  and  third  grade  pupils. 
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An  Exchange  Coes  South 


By  Grace  Lawrence 
Linden 


One  of  our  favorite  authors  in  a  poetic  mood 
on  her  return  from  a  year  in  Louisiana 


T'^n’t  wait  until  the  bulletin  board 
A-/  says  an  exchange  is  wanted.  See 
your  superintendent  now,  and  tell  him 
you  must  head  south  next  year.  Read 
some  books  on  the  delta  country.  Then 
— when  you  are  delightfully,  hopelessly 
in  love  with  ante-bellum  homes,  when 
the  yeupon  dots  the  highway  of  your 
dreams  with  flame,  and  the  song  of  the 
Negro  water-boy  as  he  rides  high  in  his 
blue  cart  is  calling,  calling — say  “Baton 
Rouge”  when  the  board  asks  where  you 
would  like  to  go. 

Oh,  the  year  that  stretches  ahead! 
The  Gulf  Stream  laps  white  sand,  a 
ripple  in  the  marshes  and  the  live-oaks 
guard  your  rendezvous;  St.  Simons 
whispers,  “Stay  a  little  longer.”  But  you 
must  be  off — off  to  the  levees  where  the 
cow-boy  rides  the  skyline  and  the  river 
boils  five  miles  beyond  its  banks. 

You’re  up  at  six  to  glimpse  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  then  a  clutch  of  homesick¬ 
ness  when  the*  sun  slants  over  the  oil 
tanks  in  the  east.  “It’s  the  largest  re¬ 
finery  in  the  world,”  the  bell-hop  says. 
You  sniff.  Linden - . 

The  days  rush  on,  Lucille  helping  you 
find  a  room.  Lucille  at  the  door  before 
breakfast  with  fresh  figs  and  cream. 
Lucille,  a  never-ending  source  of  salty 
humor.  New  flowers,  strange  foods. 
Coca-Colas  drunk  from  the  bottle  at 
P.-T.  A.  Kittie-wee  and  Katherine. 
Delightfully  friendly,  hospitable.  Char¬ 
coal  for  the  laundry  woman. 

Marie  asks  you  to  dinner  at  the  plan¬ 
tation  where  Henry  Clay  once  stood. 
You  stand,  quite  still,  near  the  gallery 
railing,  and  look  across  the  lawn  that 
reaches  to  the  river.  Magnolia  trees, 
banana  trees,  acacia,  Spanish  dagger, 
pecans,  live  oaks  and  Spanish  moss.  A 
stately  mansion  with  a  double  pillared 
gallery  along  the  front  and  side,  two- 
storied  gallery  across  the  back  and  off 
the  lower  one,  the  Negro  servants’  quar¬ 
ters.  Do  people  still  live  like  that? 
Candles,  mirrors,  polished  people, 
Negro  servants,  silver,  demi-tasse — and 
the  Yankees  burned  the  house  across  the 
levee  just  to  light  the  river! 

Football  at  L.  S.  U.  with  Tiger  Mike 
a-roaring,  and  the  ghost  of  Huey  Long 
comes  stalking  down  the  field.  Week¬ 
ends  in  the  country ;  the  dense,  strange 
vegetation  of  the  bayous  in  the  fall; 
the  bitter,  bitter  kernel  of  the  lustrous- 
leafed  magnolia ;  the  Spanish  moss  that 
softens  everything ;  the  Eucharistic  con¬ 
gress  with  %,000  present — gold  dome, 
and  milk  white  corpus  within  a  frame 
of  black  lace  filigree  across  a  sea  of 


color.  Then  Christmas — Dot — New 
Jersey,  a  breath  of  well-loved  paths, 
reality. 

You’re  up  at  four  to  meet  the  train 
at  seven!  You  race  the  streets — cam¬ 
ellias,  a  welcome  to  your  Southland.  A 
party  at  the  Sugar-house,  a  trip  to 
Afton  Villa.  A  dance,  and  New  Year’s 
Day  comes  in  with  fire-crackers  pop¬ 
ping,  then  Dave  O’Brien  takes  his  bow 
down  in  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

“Good-bye,  I’ll  see  you  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,”  and  Mardi  Gras  is  here!  “Craw¬ 
fish?  We  ordered  coffee/"  (It’s  just 
your  Yankee  accent.  So  break  its  neck 
and  eat  the  meat — you’re  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  now!) 


A  virgin  beach  of  twisted  trees,  borne 
in  across  the  gulf.  Ah,  cornel  There’s 
phosphorescent  water,  and  paths  where 
oleanders  meet.  The  buccaneers  lie 
buried  here.  We’ll  take  a  boat  and 
trawl.  Oh,  come  with  us!  You’ll  see 
the  natives  dance - . 

And  so  the  spring  goes  by.  A  trip  to 
Jungle  Gardens,  one  hundred  miles 
from  New  Orleans,  across  the  Cajun 
country.  There’s  bamboo  woods  and 
bottle-brush,  red-bud  and  alligators.  St. 
Martinsville — ^tread  softly  here — Evan¬ 
geline  is  sleeping. 

•  *  • 

Now  close  your  book.  It’s  not  a 
dream — ^you  saw  the  superintendent! 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

1S«taMlsli«d  ISW  —  ,  w  „  «  ^  t  I 

81  Union  Snnare,  New  York,  N.  T.  Telephone  B.  P.  Mnnnlon  /  Hnnanera 

(Broadway  at  ISth  Street)  .Alaonquln  4-17M  MIm  M.  B.  Ooaninn  V 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  fifty  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  Alt  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  the  manaaers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 

Member  National  Assorintlon  of  Tenrhera’  Aaencles 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Aseoelation  of  Tenehers’  Aaenries 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Alconquin  4-7BS7  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 

You  antrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician,  isn’t  your  profaeaional 
oareer  of  auflloiant  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  Is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  60th  Year 

MemiieT  Notional  Association  of  Teachers’  Afcncies 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALXENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Ovor  Half  a  Century  of  Servloo  nt  tho  Same  Addreea 
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Hackensack  Association  Reorganizes 
Program  Under  New  Name 


FOR  THAT 

Unlighted 

SPOT 


Here  is  a  beautiful  urn 
type  I.E.S.  lamp  to  put 
on  that  little  table  you  have 
never  lighted.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  styles  offered  at 
Public  Service  stores.  These 
lamps  are  approved  by  the 
Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  for  correct  lighting. 
They  combine  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  light,  using  a  single 
100  watt  Mazda  light  bulb 
in  a  translucent  reflector. 

Lamp  illustrated  comes 
with  base  in  ivory,  tan,  ox- 
blood  or  blue.  Silk  shade  is 
eggshell  with  trim  to  match 
base  selected.  Price,  $8.95 
cash;  small  carrying  charge 
if  purchased  on  terms. 

PVBLICCSbSERVICE 


Revision  of  its  constitution  last 
school  year  transferred  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  Teachers’  Association  into  the 
Hackensack  Education  Association  for 
this  year. 

Acting  under  its  new  name,  the 
Hackensack  Education  Association 
(formerly  the  Teachers’  Association) 
has  revised  its  policies  and  procedures 
to  speed-up  group  action  and  stream¬ 
line  efficiency. 

Giving  the  Executive  Board  power 
to  act  for  the  entire  group,  instead  of 
trying  to  attend  to  business  in  meetings 
that  were  often  poorly  attended.  The 
Board  keeps  close  contact  with  mem¬ 
bers  through  school  representatives, 
who  act  as  go-betweens  for  faculty  sug¬ 
gestions  and  Board  decisions. 

Establishment  of  two  committees — 
one  to  track  down  and  publish  in  The 
Hackensack  School  News  all  names  of 
faculty  members  who  have  done  some¬ 
thing  unusual  and  worth  while;  the 
other,  an  Orientation  Committee,  to 
help  new  faculty  members  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  unfamiliar  surroundings.  First 
act  of  this  committee  was  to  give  a  din¬ 


ner  for  neophytes,  administrators  and 
veteran  Association  members. 

Coalition  of  the  Hackensack  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  with  the  Public  School 
Relations  Committee.  This  committee 
wanted  to  send  enclosures  inform¬ 
ing  parents  of  the  school,  edu¬ 
cational  enclosures  with  report  cards, 
but  had  no  money.  The  Association 
provided  the  funds,  and  the  first  leaflet 
sent  out  was  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation’s  Education  for  the  American 
Way  of  Life.  In  addition,  the  Public 
School  Relations  Committee  is  setting 
up  a  speakers’  bureau,  which  provides 
clubs,  churches  and  other  organizations 
with  the  names  and  specialties  of  faculty 
and  student  speakers.  This  committee 
also  publishes  The  Hackensack  School 
News. 

One  more  activity  of  this  busy  asso¬ 
ciation,  in  co-operation  with  the  Board 
of  Education,  is  the  sponsorship  of  free 
public  forums  each  Tuesday  night.  First 
six  weeks  of  the  school  term,  the  State 
Street  School’s  auditorium  was  packed 
for  the  forums  led  by  t)r.  F.  Ingvol- 
stadt,  international  affairs  expert. 


New  Committee  Appointments 

{Continued  from  page  144) 


A.  Mattson,  Salem ;  Somerset — Albert 
S.  Davis,  Bound  Brook ;  Sussex — Clif¬ 
ford  E.  Dennis,  Hamburg;  Union — 
Richard  B.  Vastine,  Roselle  Park; 
W arren — Margaret  E.  Dowling,  Phil- 
lipsburg. 

Coordinating  Committee — Sarah 
O.  Whitlock  (Chairman),  New 
Brunswick;  Solomon  C.  Strong,  West 
Orange;  W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange; 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  Trenton;  Marcella 
G.  Moffett,  Trenton;  Lena  M.  Por- 
reca,  Hackensack;  Mary  D.  Barnes, 
Elizabeth ;  Lester  A.  Rodes,  South 
River;  Mary  E.  Lawler,  Paterson; 
•Ronald  R.  Rogers,  Frenchtown. 

Sick  Leave  for  Teachers  Com¬ 
mittee — Guy  L.  Hilleboe  (Chair¬ 
man),  Rutherford;  Henry  W.  Fen- 
aughty.  Union  City;  Williametta 
Ness,  Hillside;  Cleora  Teffeau,  Cam¬ 
den  ;  Joel  W.  Hofstead,  Orange ; 
•Margaret  M.  Cleary,.  Trenton. 

Committee  to  Study  Teacher 
'r RAINING,  Needs  and  Policies  in 
New  Jersey — M.  Burr  Mann  (Chair¬ 
man),  Boonton;  Paul  R.  Jones,  Pal¬ 
myra;  Margaret  N.  Talbot,  Trenton; 
Edwin  W.  Bramhall,  Paterson ;  Anna 
M.  Atkinson,  West  Orange ;  •William 

B.  Cruise,  Passaic. 


Committee  on  Relations  with 
Local  and  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociations  —  Florence  H.  Price 
(Chairman),  Newark ;  Edna  E.  White, 
Jersey  City;  Bert  P.  Bos,  Mountain 
V'iew;  Elizabeth  R.  Dilks,  Clayton; 
Jane  Kelty,  Camden ;  Mae  S.  Gibson, 
Freehold. 

Committee  on  Relations  with 
Affiliated  Departments  and  As¬ 
sociations — Lelia  O.  Brown  (Chair¬ 
man),  Newark;  Mary  Cuddihy,  Ho¬ 
boken  ;  Mary  A.  Hopkins,  Elizabeth. 

Committee  on  Educational  Re¬ 
search — Kennington  L.  Thompson 
(Chairman),  Jersey  City;  Ethel  R. 
deBeck,  Newark;  Herbert  A.  Spur¬ 
way,  Boonton;  William  H.  Wythes, 
Camden;  Hubert  H.  Smith,  Hammon- 
ton ;  •Everett  C.  Preston,  Haddon- 
field. 

Advisor  to  Committee — Oscar  K. 
Buros,  New  Brunswick. 

To  fill  vacancies  left  by  resignations 
from  the  Legislative  Committee,  Dr. 
Fidler  recommended  and  the  Executive 
Committee  approved  Pluma  B.  Batten, 
county  helping  teacher,  as  the  Salem 
representative  and  Harry  G.  Stuart  of 
Bemardsville  as  the  Somerset  repre- 
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"Meet  Me  In  St.  Looie" 
Is  Educators'  Song 


From  100  to  200  New  Jersey  educa¬ 
tors  will  take  the  “New  Jersey 
Schoolmen’s  Special’’  to  St.  Louis  this 
month  to  attend  the  70th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  February 
24-29.  Others  will  brave  the  trip  over 
the  mountains  by  private  automobile. 

The  special  will  leave  Newark  at 
5:25  p.  m.,  Saturday,  February  24,  as 
a  section  of  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  It 
will  stop  at  Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick, 
Trenton  and  North  Philadelphia,  and 
arrive  in  St.  Louis  at  12:40  p.  m.  on 
Sunday. 

On  the  return  trip,  a  special  tour 
has  been  arranged  w'hich  will  per¬ 
mit  sight-seeing  in  Nashville,  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee.  The  tour  special 
will  leave  St.  Louis  Thursday  night  at 
9:35  p.  m.,  and  arrive  in  Newark  on 
March  2  at  3:45  p.  m.  Those  who 
wish  to  return  direct  may  do  so.  More 
detailed  information  may  be  obtained 
from  1.  W.  MacMillin,  district  pas¬ 
senger  agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
10  Commerce  Street,  Newark.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  you  may  write  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  on  arrangements: 
Dr.  John  A.  Spargo,  superintendent, 
Nutley;  Lawrence  S.  Chase,  superin¬ 
tendent,  Newark,  and  Harry  L. 
Stearns,  superintendent,  Woodbury. 

Although  the  Review  does  not  have 
the  names  of  all  New  Jerseyans  who 
will  attend  the  convention,  it  would 
like  to.  All  names  sent  to  our  new 
Trenton  offices  by  February  15  will 
appear  in  the  March  issue. 

One  thing  we  know  for  sure.  Dr. 
William  L.  Fidler,  the  state  associa¬ 
tion  president,  will  be  there.  And 
Arthur  D.  Arnold,  Passaic  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  will  go  to  preside  at 
a  group  discussion  of  Trends  in  Guid¬ 
ance  for  Occupational  Adjustment,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  February  26. 

This  year’s  meeting  of  the  AASA 
will  be  distinctive  for  an  especial  rea¬ 
son.  Instead  of  telling  what’s  wrong 
with  the  schools  as  speakers  so  often  do, 
the  nation’s  educational  brains  will  get 
to  work  on  “What’s  Right  with  the 
Schools?”  That  theme  will  start  the 
convention  ball  rolling  at  the  first  pro¬ 
fessional  general  session  on  Monday 
morning,  February  26,  at  9  a.  m.  Pres¬ 
ident  Ben.  G.  Graham,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will 
preside. 

Probably  the  handsomest  speaker 
will  be  Paul  V.  McNutt,  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in 
which  the  Office  of  Education  is  now 
located.  He  will  follow  James  G.  Mc¬ 


Donald,  honorary  president  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  and  chair¬ 
man  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Political  Refugees,  on 
the  Monday  evening  program. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  will 
be  a  symposium  on  “The  Contribution 
of  Safety  Education  to  Good  Citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  Age  of  Speed.”  Safety  films 
will  be  shown. 

William  Lyons  Phelps,  professor- 
emeritus  at  Yale,  will  receive  the 
American  Education  Award  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Exhibitors  on  Tuesday  nighty 
when  educators  will  be  the  exhibitors’ 
guests.  Irvin  S.  Cobb  will  speak  at 
the  same  session,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Municipal  Opera  Orchestra  will  play. 

An  American  “Mr.  Chips,”  other¬ 
wise  known  as  “Grandad,”  will  appear 
both  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
morning  as  star  of  a  “mammoth  stage 
revue,”  entitled  The  Purposes  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Directed  by  E.  W.  Jacobsen, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Oakland, 
Calif.,  the  pageant  will  show  how 
Grandad,  “a  lovable,  retired  superin¬ 
tendent,”  interprets  the  purposes  of 
education  to  his  granddaughter  who 
wants  to  become  a  teacher.  Students 
from  three  St.  Louis  County  high 
schools  will  portray  the  characters  in 
a  series  of  dramatic  episodes.  One  of 
these  scenes  will  interpret  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies’  Commission’s  book.  The 
Purposes  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy. 

Thursday  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  jury  panel  discussion  of 
two  speeches  on  “Keeping  the  United 
States  Out  of  War.”  Speakers  will  be 
Dean  William  F.  Russell,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  C. 
Wayland  Brooks,  Chicago  attorney. 

Closing  event  of  the  convention  will 
be  the  most  fun  of  all.  George  V. 
Denny,  Jr.,  president  of  Town  Hall, 
Inc.,  will  conduct  the  regular  weekly 
radio  program,  America’s  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Air,  in  the  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium.  Convention  delegates  will  be 
both  speakers  and  questioners.  The 
program  will  be  broadcast  as  usual. 

A  major  entertainment  during  the 
meeting  will  be  the  pageant.  Music’s 
Contribution  to  American  Culture,  to 
be  presented  Sunday  evening  by  2,700 
St.  Louis  high  school  students.  Musical 
history  of  the  country  will  be  traced 
through  song,  dance  and  pantomime. 

Registration  will  be  held  all  day  Sat¬ 
urday  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 


That  afternoon  a  joint  conference  on 
teacher  education,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges,  will  be  held ;  in  the  evening, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education  will  meet. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sion  groups,  of  which  there  are  six. 
These  round-tables  will  feature  some 
of  the  most  interesting  arguments  and 
speakers  of  the  entire  convention. 
Many  of  them,  such  as  William  G. 
Carr,  secretary  of  the  Educational  Pol¬ 
icies  Commission,  and  Alexander  J. 
Stoddard,  Philadelphia  superintendent, 
have  been  heard  by  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  at  their  own  state  conventions. 

As  USUAL,  the  AASA  convention 
,  will  be  the  signal  for  numerous 
other  national  organizations  to  flock 
about  the  convention  city.  Some  of 
them  are: 

National  Association  of  Deans  of 
Women — February  20-23,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  (A  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association.)  National 
Council  of  Childhood  Education — 
February  26,  Hotel  Coronado.  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  (NEA)  —  February  24-29, 
Hotel  Statler.  National  Association  of 
School  Secretaries — February  24-25. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education — February  24,  Municipal 
Auditorium.  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges — February  24,  cele¬ 
brating  100th  anniversary  of  teacher¬ 
training  in  the  U.  S.  National  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Association,  February 
21-24. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi,  national  honor  so¬ 
ciety  in  education — February  26-28, 
Broadview  Hotel,  East  St.  Louis.  Edu¬ 
cational  Press  Association — February 
27,  Jefferson  Hotel.  School  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association — February  24-25, 
Hotel  Mayfair. 

The  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  will  meet  on  February  29, 
March  1-2,  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  120 
miles  from  St.  Louis.  Stephens  College 
and  Christian  College  will  be  hosts. 

Although  not  officially  a  part  of  the 
convention,  the  National  League  of 
Teachers’  Associations  will  meet  at  the 
same  time — February  25-27.  Jean  Ar¬ 
mour  MacKay,  of  Highland  Park, 
Michigan,  is  president  of  the  League. 

For  hotel  reservations,  write  Philip 
J.  Hickey,  910  Syndicated  Trust 
Building,  St.  Louis,  and  write  early, 
because  St.  Louis  in  February  is  no 
place  for  sleeping  in  a  tent. 
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A  School  Building  for  Everybody 


I 


By  Burton  P.  Lewis 

Roselle 


Is  YOUR  school  building  the  kind  that 
seems  mellow  and  friendly,  the  kind 
that  you  could  imagine  would  put  out 
its  hand  and  say,  “Come  right  in,”  or 
is  it  the  kind  that  seems  to  cross  its 
arms  and  throw  out  its  chest,  saying, 
“Enter  my  sacred  portals  if  you  dare”  ? 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  when  schoolmasters  gave  evidence 
that  latter  building  represented  their 
attitude.  Anyone  using  their  school 
building  was  infringing  on  their  per¬ 
sonal  property.  This  attitude  is  slowly, 
but  surely,  changing.  In  Roselle,  the 
taxpayers’  former  plaint  of  “Look  at 
that  investment  standing  idle  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  time”  has  been  changed  to  “I 
wonder  what  else  is  going  on  in  that 
high  school  building?” 

The  high  school  building  has  37  class 
rooms,  a  large  gymnasium,  a  small  gym¬ 
nasium,  a  fairly  large  auditorium,  a 
library,  and  the  usual  laboratories  and 
manual  arts  rooms.  From  September 
through  June,  1200  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  use  the  building  from  eight  in 
the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon. 


„tV(i 


No.  33 


pencil 

ORTHO-DIGITAL  shape. 

That’s  quite  a  tonguetwister,  so 
we  call  it  the  'Tryrex'  shape,  but  it  is 
scientifically  designed  to  fit  the 
writing  fingers  •  has  all  the  comfort 
of  a  round  pencil,  yet  will  not  roll. 

Progressive  schools  will  want  to 
specify  them  for  penmanship  classes 
this  year.  They  also  make  an  ideal 
beginner's  pencil. 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a 


sample  -  just  write 


IRVINGTON,  N.  J. 


This  and  the  article  on  the  opposite  page 
show  what  one  high  school  is  doing  in 
two  fertile  fields  for  social  cooperation. 


Between  five  and  11  at  night,  for  an 
adequate  rental  fee  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  500  Union  County  Junior 
Collegians  use  the  entire  third  floor  and 
some  areas  on  the  second  floor.  The 
space  not  used  by  the  Junior  College  is 
available  to  community  organizations, 
on  application.  From  December  8  until 


June  23  of  last  year,  364  groups  used 
the  building  in  the  period  between  five 
and  11.  Many  of  these,  because  of 
their  civic  nature  customarily  receive 
free  use  of  areas  in  the  building.  Fees 
collected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
from  the  remaining  groups  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  all  operating  costs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  school  buildings  we 
will  see  throughout  the  state  when  the 
regular  school  term  closes.  Here  is  one 
resting  in  the  hot  July  or  August  sun, 
its  closed  windows  acting  as  a  resting 
place  for  many  a  vagrant  butterfly; 
there  is  a  somnolent  piece  of  masonry 
quite  hidden  and  lost  in  the  shade  of  its 
surrounding  trees.  Now  turn  to  our 
building. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  high 
school  and  junior  college  session  in 
June,  the  500  students  enrolled  in  the 
Union  County  Band  and  Orchestra 
School  begin  their  regular  attendance 
from  eight  in  the  morning  until  one  in 
the  afternoon.  The  regular  high  school 
summer  school  students,  150  of  them, 
attend  classes  at  the  same  time.  The 
junior  college  summer  school  begins  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  and  continues 
until  10  in  the  evening.  These  activities 
run  from  June  to  mid-August. 

During  the  remaining  period  of  the 
calendar  year,  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  weeks,  the  custodial  staff 
renovates  and  renews  those  parts  of  the 
building  that  are  worn,  and  replaces  or 


repairs  portions  of  the  equipment.  In 
September,  students  and  teachers  return 
to  a  building  that  looks  like  new. 

Below  is  a  chart  which  shows  the 
usage  to  which  the  building  is  subjected 
during  a  calendar  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number 
of  different  organizations  that  use  the 


same  building  at  approximately  the 
same  time  with  approximately  no  con¬ 
flict.  A  brief  list  of  some  of  the  evening 
activities  might  fill  out  the  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  usefulness  of  this  composi¬ 
tion  of  brick  and  mortar:  e.g.,  W.P.A., 
sewing,  gymnasium  and  recreational 
classes.  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  high 
school  activities,  credit  union  meetings, 
extension  courses,  women’s  clubs, 
church  organizations,  parents’  meetings, 
community  bands,  service  clubs,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion. 

We,  in  Roselle,  do  not  claim  that  this 
building  is  used  far  more  than  any  other 
school  building  in  New  Jersey.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  our  school  has 
nearly  reached  the  peak  of  community 
usage  for  such  a  building.  Where  else 
can  be  found  a  common  home  for  so 
many  diverse  yet  contiguous  enter¬ 
prises  ? 


For  The  "Non- Academic” 

That  All  May  Learn,  B.  L.  Dodds. 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Vol. 
23,  No.  85,  November,  1939.  Chicago. 
$1.10  postpaid.  A  handbook  of  current 
information  for  secondary  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  who  want  to  adjust 
their  school  programs  to  the  educational 
needs  of  all  youth,  particularly  the 
“non-academic.” 


Hiah 

Junior 

Band 

Summer 

Junior  CoUeae 

School 

CoUeae 

School 

School 

Summer  School 

Sessions  Sept. -July 

Sept. -July 

June-Mid  August 

June-Mid  August 

Time  8:15-11:40  5:00-10:30 

8:00-12:30 

8-1 

5-10 

12:45-  4:00 

Class  Rooms 

Used  All 

One  Half 

One  Half 

Eight 

Six 

Big 

Gymnasium  In  Use 

3  Out  of  5 

In  Use 

No 

No 

Little 

Gymnasium  In  Use 

Seldom 

In  Use 

No 

No 

Ubrary  In  Use 

In  Use 

No 

Yes 

Yes 
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Cooperative  Graduation 


Class  financing  makes  commencement  By  J.  Leroy  Bailey 

expenses  substantially  lighter  Roselle 


COMES  June  and  Bill’s  graduation 
from  high  school.  The  class  ban¬ 
quet,  the  class  trip,  the  class  gift  to  the 
school — not  to  speak  of  Bill’s  new 
clothes  and  other  extras.  Bill’s  dad  digs 
deep.  His  sigh  of  relief  hits  a  new  high 
once  Bill  has  emerged  expensively  from 
within  the  high  school  portals  to  grapple 
with  the  cold,  grim  world. 

Abraham  Clark  High  School,  how¬ 
ever,  attempts  to  forestall  the  parental 
embarrassment  of  a  heavy  outlay  for 
the  graduating  pupil.  Principal  George 
F.  Freifeld,  about  15  years  ago, 
frowned  discouragingly  upon  perennial 
candy  sales,  community  dances,  class 
dues,  and  a  succession  of  school  enter¬ 
tainments  presented  by  the  various 
classes  in  a  feverish  effort  to  prepare  for 
graduation  expenses.  He  started  the 
class  treasury  system  of  handling  them. 

In  1931,  Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  then 
superintendent  of  Roselle  Public 
Schools,  suggested  the  Spring  Frolic — 
one  cooperative  benefit  in  which  pupils 
from  any  class  in  the  school  might  par¬ 
ticipate.  Ticket  sales  would  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  all  classes,  which  would  bene¬ 
fit  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tickets 
sold.  The  student  body  accepted  the 
idea.  A  faculty  committee  faced  the 
task  of  culling  from  among  the  pupils 


talent — dancing,  vocal,  dramatic,  in¬ 
strumental,  exceptional — that  might 
help  to  build  up  a  large-scale  evening’s 
entertainment. 

The -first  Spring  Frolic  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  class  treasuries  shared  one- 
half  the  net  proceeds  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  tickets  sold  by  each  class. 
The  other  half  of  the  net  proceeds 
helped  to  provide  a  general  fund  with 
which  to  bring  to  the  school  special  as¬ 
sembly  programs  and  to  provide  for 
special  expenses  such  as  the  purchase 
of  band  uniforms  and  lighting  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  large  autumn  fund-raising  ven¬ 
ture  at  the  school  is  the  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  representatives  of 
the  Crowell  Publishing  Company  and 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  High 
pressure  salesmanship  is  decried;  but 
the  pupils  are  urged,  however,  to  solicit 
quietly,  from  parents  and  friends,  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  renewals  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  listed.  The  generous  percentage 
allowed  the  school  by  the  two  publish¬ 
ing  companies  is  halved.  One-half  is 
distributed  proportionately  among  the 
classes  in  accordance  with  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  brought  in  by  each  class ;  the  other 
half  is  placed  in  the  general  fund  for 
assembly  programs,  school  beautification 
and  special  expenses. 


As  a  result  of  this  policy,  a  class  may 
build  up  a  completely  satisfactory  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  final  June  reckoning  during 
the  six  years  it  spends  at  Roselle  High. 
The  class  treasury  provides  the  money 
for  these  three  major  items:  the  Class 
Trip,  Class  Night  and  the  Class  Gift. 
The  class  papas  have  only  to  pay  for  the 
more  personal  graduation  expenses, 
such  as  clothes. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  two  major 
projects  described  provide  the  greatest 
income  with  a  minimum  of  school  rou¬ 
tine  disturbance  and  the  residents  of 
Roselle  are  not  swamped  throughout 
the  year  with  a  multiplicity  of  fund¬ 
raising  ventures. 


OF  NATIONAL  NOTE 

Brotherhood  Week  fied,  in  terms  of  years  of  preparation. 

All  educational  and  civic  institutions  than  those  teaching  under  traditional 


are  asked  to  join  in  the  seventh  annual 
observance  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
from  February  18  to  25.  Theme  of  the 
observance,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  is  The  Present  Crisis  in  Human 
Relations.  Suggestions  for  observing  it 
may  be  obtained  from  Herbert  L.  Sea¬ 
mans,  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,  300  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

New  publication 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
has  published  an  important  new  book. 
Educational  Research :  Its  Nature,  Es¬ 
sential  Conditions  and  Controlling  Con¬ 
cepts.  The  1 89-page  work  was  prepared 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Problems  and  Plans  in  Education. 

Single  salary  schedules 

Elementary  teachers  in  cities  with 
single-salary  schedules  are  better  quali- 


schedules.  The  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association  dis¬ 
covered  that  in  50  single-salary  cities, 
54.6  per  cent  of  the  elementary  teachers 
had  completed  the  equivalent  of  four- 
year  college  graduation  as  compared  to 
30.1  per  cent  in  42  cities  with  schedules 
based  on  position. 

Town  and  country  teachors 

The  average  teacher  in  the  small 
city,  2,500  to  5,000  population,  is  as 
well  prepared  scholastically  as  the  aver¬ 
age  teacher  in  larger  cities,  a  January 
NEA  Research  Bulletin  reports.  En¬ 
titled  City  Teachers:  Their  Prepara¬ 
tion,  Salaries  and  Experience,  the  re¬ 
port  shows  that  the  average  level  of  city 
teacher-education  has  risen,  since  1920, 
from  2.5  years  of  college  to  4.2  years. 
Elementary  teachers  have  been  chiefly 
responsible  for  raising  the  average. 


are  hospitalized  because  of  sickness  or  ac¬ 
cident  don’t  have  to  worry.  They  get  the 
best  of  hospital  care  .  .  .  paid  for  by  the 
gfQcrous  T.P.tJ.  Peerless  Certificate  which 
protects  them  all  year  ’round. 

For  hospitalization,  the  famous  Peerless 
provides  50%  increase  over  regular  bene¬ 
fits.  Yet  this  all-covering,  peace-of-mind 
protection  costs  teachers  only  a  few  pen¬ 
nies  a  day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  over 
27,000  belong  to  T.P.U.? 

If  you  mail  the  coupon,  we’ll  tell  you 
which  T.P.U.  Certificate  will  best  fit  your 
needs  and  pocketbook. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 


TPU  Building 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


,  —  tett 
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New  Jersey  Authors  Write  Texts 
On  Democracy  and  Progress 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Rreproof 


The  five  sections  deal  with:  the  8Ui> 
dent  as  a  community  member,  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  service  organization,  the 
increasing  number  of  community  serv¬ 
ices,  making  a  living  in  the  community 
and  governing  the  community. 

The  numerous  illustrations  help  to 
carry  the  book’s  story  home.  It  is 
“socially  conscious”  throughout. 


DsMOcaACY  AT  WoRK.  Erncst  B.  Fincher, 
Russell  E.  Fraser  and  William  G.  Kimmell. 
Illustrated.  John  C.  Winston  Company, 
Philadelphia.  $1.36. 

In  a  year  when  the  word  “democ¬ 
racy”  is  more  important  than  “busi¬ 
ness”  twcr  New  Jersey  educators,  col¬ 
laborating  with  a  former  New  York 
state  education  official,  had  the  wit 
to  bring  out  a  text  on  its  most  im¬ 
portant  aspect — the  functional  value. 
Mr.  Fincher  is  a  teacher  at  Westwood 
Junior-Senior  High  School  and  Mr. 
Fraser  at  East  Orange  High  School. 

Divided  into  five  major  parts,  the 
chapters  describe  mostly  in  dramatic 
narrative,  the  national  and  community 
life  of  America.  Each  chapter  has  a 
boy  or  girl  hero,  through  whose  eyes 
the  students  may  see  democracy  in 
action.  The  book  is  designed  for  use 
as  a  handbook,  if  so  desired,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  intensive  study  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  own  community. 


Radio  ii>  Every  Room 
From  $2.50 


Across  the  Aces.  Louise  I.  Capen,  Ph.D. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.  1940. 
$2.20. 

Miss  Capen  is  head  of  the  social 
science  department  at  Barringer  High 
School,  Newark.  Her  duties  there  have 
apparently  taught  her  what  kind  of  an 
approach  students  like  best.  Her  841- 
page  book,  which  the  publishers  call  a 
“social  civic  history,”  is  cleverly  and 
vividly  written.  It  covers  the  whole  of 
human  history  in  18  “units”  designed 
as  both  textual  reading  and  classroom 
projects.  Each  of  the  principal  fields  of 
progress  is  taken  from  its  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  There  are  the  stories  of 
food,  shelter,  clothing  and  recreation, 
the  story  of  natural  resources  and  in¬ 
dustry,  the  story  of  religion,  the  story 
of  communication,  etc.  Each  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  simple  maps,  sketches,  and 
half-tone  reproductions  of  great  art 
works  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

The  organization  of  the  book  is  in 
line  with  the  current  trend  toward 
general  education.  An  entire  high  school 
course  of  study  could  be  built  around  it. 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dinner  and  Dance  Music 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 


Lincoln's  and  Washington's 
Birthday  Holidays 
Begin  Atlantic  City's 
Spring  Season 


Democracy  Readers 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
City. 

The  Primer — School  Friends 
By  Lois  G.  Nemec.  $.72. 

First  Reader— Let’s  Take  Turns 
By  Lois  G.  Nemec.  $.72. 

Second  Reader — Enjoying  Our  Land 
By  Maybell  G.  Bush.  $.84. 

Third  Reader — Your  Land  And  Mine 
By  Helen  M.  Brindl.  $.92. 

Fourth  Reader — Toward  Freedom 
By  Ruth  Mills  Robinson.  $.96. 

Fifth  Reader — Pioneering  In  Democracy 
By  Edna  Morgan.  $1.00. 

Sixth  Reader — The  Way  of  Democracy 
By  Allen  Y.  King  and  Ida  Dennis.  $1.20. 
Radio  In  The  Classroom 
Margaret  Harrison.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  $2.50. 

Loan  Sharks  And  Their  Victims 
Public  Affairs  Committee.  Silver  Bur- 
dett  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Peace  That  Failed 

Varian  Fry.  Silver  Burdett  Company, 
New  York  City. 

The  Fight  on  Cancer 
Public  Affairs  Committee.  Silver  Burdett 
Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Child  and  His  Curriculum 
J.  Murray  Lee  and  Dorris  May  Lee. 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New 
York  City.  $3.00. 

Getting  A  Living 

Lutz,  Foote  and  Stanton.  Row,  Peterson 
and  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.80. 


Leif  Erickson,  The  Lucky 
Frederic  A.  Kummer.  John  C.  Winston 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  $2.00. 
Practical  Signs  and  Posterwork  for 
Beginners 

H.  P.  Harshbarger.  McKnight  and  Mc- 
Knight,  Bloomington,  Ill.  $1.00. 

War  Supplement  to  Co.mpton’s  Pictured 
Encyclopedia 

F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.  $1.50. 

Understanding  Science 
Watkins  and  Perry.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Science  For  Daily  Use 
Watkins  and  Perry.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Science  For  Human  Control 
Watkins  and  Perry.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City. 

English  in  Action,  Third  Edition,  Courses 
One  and  Two 

J.  C.  Tressler.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass.  $1.08  each. 

Primary  Reading  Test,  Grade  One 
Albert  G.  Reilley.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Handbook  of  English  for  Boys  and  Girls, 
Grades  4-6. 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Research  in  English. 


These  holidays  give  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
break  the  long  Winter  sessions.  Atlantic  City  is 
convenient  and  economical. 

Guests  find  the  HOTEL  DENNIS  offering  every 
comfort  and  entertainment.  Spacious  lobbies;  open 
sun  decks  and  enclosed  solaria.  Rooms  overlooking 
the  sea. 

All  outdoor  sports,  as  well  as  indoor  ice  skating 
and  Championship  hockey. 

Superior  Service,  cuisine  and  appointments.  Com¬ 
plete  health  bath  department. 


WINTER  RATES  PREVAIL 
American  and  European  Plans 


mad  Convention  Hall 
WALTER  J.  BVZBT,  Ine. 


NEW  TEACHER  AIDS 


The  Sound  of  lllitof7 

Then  Came  JVar:  1939.  Record 
Album.  The  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  ^.85 
(postpaid,  to  schools,  for  cash). — ^The 
^ited  speeches  of  Hitler,  Chamber- 
lain  and  Daladier  during  the  pre-war 
crises  of  1938-39  are  heard  on  both 
sides  of  three  12-inch  records  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Elmer  Davis,  news  commen¬ 
tator,  first  traces  world  events  since 
1918,  then  interpolates  background 
and  explanation  between  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  statements  of  Europe’s  leaders 
cn  route  to  the  Second  World  War. 
A  supplementary  pamphlet  prepared 
by  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Philadel¬ 
phia  superintendent  of  schools,  describes 
the  contents  of  each  record  and  briefly 
outlines  suggestions  for  educational  use. 
Though  these  records  are  intended 
primarily  for  high  school  and  college 
use,  they  can  be  effective  for  junior 
high  schools  when  preceded  by  thorough 
classroom  discussion.  You’d  look  a  long 
time  before  finding  a  more  vivid  history 
lesson. 

•  «  • 

Use  of  Radio 

How  Schools  Can  Use  Radio,  Vol. 
II.  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
New  York.  Free. — Statements  by 
David  Sarnoff,  president  of  RCA  and 
Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  education¬ 


al  counsellor  for  NBC,  precede  sections 
explaining  the  various  methods  of  using 
radio  educationally.  Some  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made.  Booklet  contains 
map  and  list  of  all  NBC  stations,  topic¬ 
al  listing  of  current  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  a  list  of  “listening  aids’’ 
available,  and  a  sample  of  a  student’s 
worksheet  for  the  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion  Hour,  conducted  by  Dr.  Walter 
Damrosch. 

•  •  * 

Why  Schools  Born 

1,000  School  Fires.  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 
35  cents. — Did  you  know  that  six  or 
seven  fires  occur  on  school  property  in 
the  United  States  every  day?  Or  that 
the  total  fire  loss  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  is  $6,000,000  a  year?  Or  that  60 
fatal  school  fires  have  occurred  in  these 
two  countries  since  1903?  Did  you 
know  that  the  greatest  number  of  fires 
are  caused  by  electrical  devices,  that 
smoking  and  incendiarism  (usually  by 
pupils  who  don’t  like  school)  nearly  tie 
for  second  place  as  school  fire  causes? 
Did  you  know  that  faulty  construction 
and  special  hazards  (such  as  laboratory 
materials)  have  caused  the  two  great¬ 
est  number  of  deaths  in  school  fires  of 
this  century? 

These  and  many  other  thought-pro¬ 
voking  facts  are  contained  in  this  new 


bulletin  which  describes  in  detail  the 
eight  most  famous  school  holocausts 
and  summarizes  dozens  of  others.  The 
case  histories  and  practical  advice 
drawn  from  them  should  help  educa¬ 
tors  to  evaluate  their  schools’  progress 
in  fire  safety  and  determine  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  future  efforts. 

•  «  » 

“Gatehinc”  Diseues 

The  Communicable  Diseases,  A.  M. 
Stimson  (Medical  Director,  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service).  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  miscellaneous  publica¬ 
tion  Number  30. 1939.  25  cents. — ^This 
1 1 1-page  booklet,  which  lists  “catching’’ 
diseases  alphabetically  and  describes 
them  understandably,  should  be  in  every 
school.  It  was  particularly  intended  for 
use  with  high  school  and  junior  college 
students,  but  is  also  a  handy  reference 
for  teachers  who  have  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  tell-tale  symptoms  of  disease.  A 
glossary  of  terms  and  suggestions  to 
teachers  make  it  extraordinarily 
helpful. 

«  *  « 

Free  Films 

A  revised  edition  of  the  National 
16mm  Film  Directory  of  Free  Loan 
Films  has  just  been  published.  It  lists 
1,400  films,  500  of  which  are  sound, 
from  260  sources.  Films  are  listed 
under  150  subjects.  The  40-page 
mimeographed  catalog  may  be  obtained 
for  50  cents  from  Lyle  Miller,  Science- 
ville  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


GREYHOUND 


L«t  Greyhound  introduce  you  to  the  wonders  of 
the  world— right  here  in  your  own  country 

Take  a  deep  breath,  throw  back  your  shoulders,  and  say 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  .  .  .'This  is  my  own,  my 
native  land!"  You’ll  be  quoting  from  a  grand  old  poem 
—but  how  true  it  rings  this  year! 

You  will  find  that  130  million  other  Americans  are  seeing 
their  own  country  in  a  clear  new  perspective— discovering 
things  so  thrilling  and  beautiful  that  they  seem  to  open 
up  a  bri^t  new  world.  To  see  the  unpar^leled  wonders 
of  America  intimately,  you  must  travel  the  great  high¬ 
ways.  To  travel  these  highways  in  maximum  comfort, 
fully  relaxed,  and  at  a  fraction^  of  driving  cost— you 
must  go  Greyhound. 


J 

j 

•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 

TEACHERS  MUST  TAKE  PHYSICAL  EXAMS  BEFORE  JUNE  30 


Board  of  Education  Passes 
New  Rule  to  Protect  Pupils 


Every  New  Jersey  teacher^ 
will  be  given  a  physical  exam¬ 
ination  before  June  30,  this  year, 
under  rules  adopted  January  13 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  rules  are  designed  to  make 
effective  Chapter  295,  P.  L.  1939, 
the  teacher  health  bill  passed 
last  year.  The  examination  will 
be  designed  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  com¬ 
municable  or  infectious  diseases. 

“If  the  examination  reveals 
evidence  of  a  communicable  or 
infectious  disease,”  say  the  rules, 
“the  local  board  of  education 
shall  require  that  supplemental 
diagnostic  data  be  obtained  by 
means  of  laboratory  tests  or  by 
fluoroscopic  or  X-ray  techniques. 
The  examination  of  cases  mani¬ 
festing  signs  or  symptoms  sug¬ 
gestive  of  tuberculosis  shall  in¬ 
clude  a  tuberculin  test  or  X-ray 
of  the  chest,  or  both.  At  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  local  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  one  or  both  such  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  detection  of  tu¬ 
berculosis  may  be  required  of  all 
employees.” 

Under  the  law  as  passed,  the 
cost  of  examinations,  laboratory 
tests,  or  X-ray  procedures  may 
be  borne  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  when  made  by  a  physician 
or  institution  designated  by  the 
board.  In  lieu  of  that,  an  em¬ 
ployee  may  be  examined  at  his 
own  expense  by  a  physician  or 
institution  of  his  own  choosing; 
provided  that  such  physician  or 
institution  is  approved  by  the 
board  of  education. 

If  the  result  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  indicates  a  mental  abnor¬ 
mality  or  communicable  disease, 
the  employee  is  ineligible  for 
further  service  until  satisfactory 
proof  of  recovery  is  furnished. 

If  an  employee  is  under  contract 
or  tenure  protection,  he  may  be 
granted  any  sick  leave  compen¬ 
sation  provided  by  the  board  for 
other  employees,  and  shall  upon 
satisfactory  recovery  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  complete  the  term  of  his 
contract,  or,  if  under  tenure, 
shall  be  reemployed  with  the 
same  tenure  status  as  he  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  time  his  services 
were  discontinued,  provided  the 
absence  does  not  exceed  a  period 
of  two  years. 

The  records  and  report  on  the 
examinations  will  be  filed  with 
the  medical  inspector  as  confi¬ 
dential  information,  except  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  inspection 
by  officers  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  health  and  of  the  local 
board  of  health. 


Bogota  High  Tells 
Parents  and  Pupils 
All  About  Vocations 

Bogota  High  School  pupils 
and  their  parents  spent  an  eve¬ 
ning  at  school  last  month  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  numerous  voca¬ 
tions  available  to  high  school 
graduates  and  how  to  crash 
them. 

The  Educational  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Counseling  Program  open¬ 
ed  with  an  address  on  “Choos¬ 
ing  a  Vocation”  by  Dean  Fraser 
Metzker,  of  Rutgers  University. 
After  that,  parents  and  their 
offspring  joined  the  group  where 
their  favorite  vocation  was  be¬ 
ing  discussed  by  experts  and 
asked  about  by  laymen.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  discussion  groups 
were  held. 

E.  E.  Purcell,  principal  of  the 
high  school,  presided  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session. 


Mathematics  Croup 
To  Meet  in  March 

Elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  school  mathematics  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  state  will  gather  for 
a  joint  conference  on  March  9 
at  the  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  Ferdinand  Kertes, 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Mathematics  Teachers,  reports. 

The  morning  session  will  be 
devoted  to  demonstration  class¬ 
es  in  the  teaching  of  geometry 
at  various  academic  levels,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  mathematical  and 
visual  aid  exhibits. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at 
12  o’clock,  and  conferences  at 
table  will  continue  until  2, 
when  the  afternoon  session  will 
begin.  Dr.  Robert  Lee  Morton 
will  speak  on  problems  of  mu¬ 
tual  interest  to  mathematics 
teachers  of  grades  1  to  12. 


Graders'  New  Magazine 

Roundabout  Our  School  was 
the  name  chosen  by  pupils  for 
the  new  magazine  of  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Elementary  School.  It  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  News.  Written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  pupils,  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some,  mimeographed  (in  color) 
publication.  The  illustrations 
compare  favorably  with  those 
in  many  magazines  put  out  by 
much  older  editors. 


‘CHATS  WITH  FATHER’ 


“Chats  with  Father”  is  the 
title  of  a  series  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  broadcast  during 
February  and  March  by  the 
Homemakers  Forum,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  College  of  Agriculture, 
New  Brunswick.  Programs, 
dealing  with  a  father’s  methods 
of  handling  his  children,  will  be 
heard  Wednesdays,  at  11:45 
a.  m.  over  Station  WOR,  and 
on  short  wave  over  W2XJL 


Dr.  Plant  Leads 
Croup  Meeting 
At  Washington 

Dr.  James  S.  Plant,  director 
of  the  Essex  County  Juvenile 
Clinic,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  led  a  group  meet¬ 
ing  on  “The  Family  as  the 
Threshold  of  Democracy,”  dur¬ 
ing  the  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Children  in  a  Dem¬ 
ocracy  last  month.  Dr.  Plant’s 
meeting  took  up  such  interesting 
subjects  as  effects  of  decreasing 
family  size,  shrinking  family 
tasks,  rigid  routines  for  chil¬ 
dren,  etc. 

Among  other  New  Jerseyans 
who  attended  the  conference 
were:  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes, 
treasurer  of  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Association;  Juliet  Roche, 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Classroom  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion;  Clara  H.  Krauth,  princi¬ 
pal  of  Essex  County  Vocational 
School  For  Girls;  Dr.  Ellen  C. 
Potter,  medical  director.  De¬ 
partment  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies;  Dr.  S.  Josephine 
Baker,  Princeton,  and  William 
J.  Ellis,  commissioner  of  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Agencies. 


Irvington  Teachers  Form 
Free  Speakers'  Bureau 

Twenty-eight  speakers  on  28 
subjects  are  offered  free  to  social 
clubs  or  civic  organizations  in 
Irvington  by  the  Speakers’  Bur¬ 
eau  of  the  Irvington  Teachers’ 
Association.  Howard  B.  Silsbee, 
of  the  High  School,  is  secretary 
of  the  bureau. 

All  speakers  at  present  are 
teachers  in  the  Irvington 
Schools,  but  the  bureau  plans  to 
organize  a  Junior  Speakers’ 
Bureau  of  senior  high  school 
students  if  there  is  a  great 
enough  demand. 


Hammonton  Teachers 
Win  Salary  Cla  ims; 
Hoboken  Plea  Loses 

Findings  in  the  Camden  sal¬ 
ary  reduction  cases  served  as  a 
precedent  in  a  similar  case  in¬ 
volving  the  teachers  of  Ham¬ 
monton  before  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  Board  up¬ 
held  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  directing  the  payment 
of  full  contractual  salaries  to 
the  Hammonton  teachers. 

The  financial  position  of  the 
community  is  not  “other  just 
cause”  for  reductions,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  the  Board 
ruled,  and  held  that  the  six 
month  limitation  on  the  time 
for  filing  appeals  did  not  apply 
in  this  case,  since  the  reductions 
were  not  made  pursuant  to  the 
statute  permitting  reductions. 

In  two  other  decisions  the 
Board  ruled  against  the  teach¬ 
ers  appealing  to  them.  One 
was  a  survival  of  the  seven 
year  old  Hoboken  case,  with  sev¬ 
eral  teachers  seeking  reinstate¬ 
ment  in  positions  for  which  they 
are  qualified  but  which  have 
opened  up  since  the  previous 
court  orders  concluded  the  case. 
The  board  ruled  that,  prio.-  to 
the  enactment  of  the  1935  stat¬ 
ute  setting  up  an  eligible  list 
of  teachers  dismissed  for  econo¬ 
my,  the  contractual  relationship 
of  these  teachers  with  Hoboken 
had  terminated,  and  they  had 
no  claim  to  reinstatement. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lyndhurst 
teachers,  who  were  denied  in¬ 
crements  because  they  were  mar¬ 
ried.  the  board  upheld  the  Com¬ 
missioner  in  deciding  that  there 
was  no  salary  schedule  in 
Lyndhurst  in  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  that  prohibits  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  increases  was  wholly  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  quoted  court  de¬ 
cisions  holding  that  the  motives 
actuating  the  Board  members 
in  voting  on  increases  were  not 
a  proper  subject  of  inquiry. 

On  a  case  involving  tuition 
charges  by  Ramsey  to  Hohokus 
pupils,  Ramsey’s  right  to  include 
interest  on  the  Federal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  the  high 
school  in  estimating  expenses 
was  upheld. 

The  Board  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Wann  as  county  superintendent 
of  Morris  County,  and  extended 
the  time  limit  on  the  state  song 
contest  to  May  1,  1940.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  K. 
Elizabeth  Ingalls,  formerly  of 
Westfield,  and  head  of  the 
N.J.E.A.  Department  of  Music, 
to  the  facultv  of  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College. 
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15  Jersey  Schools 
Represent  States 
In  Model  Meeting 

Fifteen  New  Jersey  high 
schools,  representing  fifteen 
sovereign  states,  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Model  National 
Republican  Convention,  to  be 
staged  March  1  and  2  at  Tenn- 
ple  University. 

The  Convention  is  this  year’s 
big  activity  of  the  Civic  Forum 
League,  an  organization  of  high 
school  students  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  V'irginia.  Four 
years  ago,  its  first  Republican 
convention  attracted  national 
newspaper  and  magazine  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  New  Jersey  schools  and 
the  states  they  will  represent 
are: 

Leonardo  and  Lakewood 
High  Schools — Colorado;  Sa¬ 
lem  High  School — Florida;  Red 
Bank  High  School — Louisiana; 
Woodbridge  and  Woodstown 
High  Schools — Montana ;  Nep¬ 
tune  High  School  (Ocean 
Grove) — New  Hampshire;  Pal¬ 
myra  and  Audubon  High 
Schools — New  Jersey. 

Ridgewood  High  School — Ok¬ 
lahoma;  Riverside  High  School 
— Rhode  Island;  Trenton  High 
School — Tennessee ;  H  a  d  d  o  n 
Heights  High  School — Vir¬ 
ginia;  Woodbury  High  School 
— Washington. 

The  convention  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  real  political  conven¬ 
tion,  with  committees,  delegates, 
reporters,  rules  and  everything. 
Sixty-six  schools  will  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

On  March  1,  the  committees 
will  meet.  The  next  morning, 
they  will  report  to  the  general 
convention,  and  that  afternoon, 
the  convention  will  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 


Paterson  T.  C.  Places 
All  But  5.9%  Grads 

Paterson  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  has  found  their  first  teach¬ 
ing  positions  for  191  graduates 
during  the  last  four  years,  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  S.  Wightman  reports. 
During  that  time,  the  college  en¬ 
rollment  rose  from  314  to  998. 

Because  of  the  high  placement 
Paterson  had  only  49  graduates 
available  for  positions  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1939,  representing  only 
5.9%  of  all  those  who  graduated 
in  the  last  nine  years. 

Although  enrollment  has  in¬ 
creased,  Dr.  Wightman  points 
out,  the  net  cost  of  college  op¬ 
erations,  to  the  state,  has  not. 
“I  am  somewhat  suspicious,”  he 
adds,  ‘‘that  the  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College  is  not  spending 
as  much  money  as  it  should.” 


Y ellow  Baby  Comes  to 
Salem;  Needs  Name 

A  bright  yellow  baby  without 
a  name  was  born  to  the  Salem 
County  Education  Association  on 
November  1.  It  is  still  “doing 
nicely,”  but  the  teachers  want 
a  name  for  it. 

The  baby  is  the  Association’s 
new  bulletin,  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  county,  which  will  appear  to 
Salem  teachers  from  now  on  to 
keep  them  posted  of  news  and 
events  throughout  the  county’s 
schools  and  to  bring  them  closer 
together,  professionally  and  per¬ 
sonally. 

For  a  newcomer,  it’s  a  neat 
package  and  interesting.  The 
Review  congratulates  the  proud 
parents. 

Editorial  staff  consists  of 
Jennie  Smith,  William  Ellis, 
Jesse  H.  Begel,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Barkdull  and  Robert  Nissley. 


Trenton  Association 
To  Sponsor  Lectures 

The  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Trenton  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  executive  committee  will  be 
held  Thursday,  February  8  at 
the  Administration  Building. 

Chief  activities  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  last  month  took  place  Janu¬ 
ary  IS.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
Chief  of  the  Tax  Claims  Divi¬ 
sion,  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  addressed  all  Board  of 
Education  employees  on  how  to 
fill  out  their  tax  returns.  In  the 
evening,  the  Teachers’  Federal 
Credit  Union  met  at  Central 
High. 

The  Professional  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  reports  its  chairman, 
Isabell  Hill,  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  series  of  lectures  in 
current  events,  modern  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  use  of  radio  for 
educational  purposes. 

Newark  T.  C.  Prepares 
Housing  Display 

.-X  survey  of  housing  problems 
was  offered  to  the  public  in  an 
exhibit  of  sketches,  charts,  maps 
and  photographic  layouts  which 
opened  January  9,  at  the  New¬ 
ark  Public  Library.  Prepared  by 
members  of  the  Class  of  1941  at 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  in  Newark,  the  display 
was  shown  in  the  Library’s  third 
floor  gallery  until  the  end  of 
January. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  48 
sheets  from  a  portfolio,  “Newark 
Rehouses,”  prepared  as  a  group 
project  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Sybil  Browne,  head  of  the 
College's  fine  arts  department. 
To  compile  information  for  the 
survey,  members  of  the  class 
visited  several  housing  projects 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  Nesbitt  street 
site  in  Newark  as  typical  of  the 
housing  problem  in  large  cities. 


Visual  Educators  to  Meet  in  Englewood 
For  Annual  North  Jersey  Conference 


Four  organizations  will  spon¬ 
sor  different  sections  of  the 
third  Northern  New  Jersey 
Conference  and  Dinner  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  N.  J.  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  to  be  held 
Thursday,  February  8  at  the 
Dwight  Morrow  High  School, 
Englewood. 

- ♦ 


Food  Down  a  Fraction 

Retail  food  prices  dropped 
0.78  per  cent  from  November 
to  December,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports.  This  represent¬ 
ed  a  decrease  of  0.57  per 
cent  in  food  prices  since  De¬ 
cember  a  year  ago,  and  an 
8.32  per  cent  decrease  since 
December,  1937.  Meats,  eggs, 
fats  and  oils,  and  beverages 
headed  the  lower  priced  list 
of  commodities.  Canned  fish, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  sugar 
and  sweets,  cereals  and  bak¬ 
ery  products,  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  had  increased. 


24  Ocean  Districts 
Have  Paid  1939  Tax 

Twenty-four  Ocean  County 
districts  have  completed  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  school  tax  for 
1939,  the  Ocean  County  Public 
Schools  Bulletin  reports.  Total 
tax  paid  was  $82,530.26.  Last 
year,  by  the  same  time,  a  total 
of  $102,900.05  had  been  paid  by 

25  districts. 

Ocean  County  happily  reports 
that  the  tax  for  former  years  has 
now  been  paid  by  all  districts 
except  for  the  year  1938-39.  For 
1938,  one  district  has  yet  to 
make  a  payment  of  $5,615.25. 

.Xnnual  school  elections  will 
be  held  February  13  in  the 
county. 


Teachers  Colleges 
Announce  Entrance 
Exams  for  May  31 

The  next  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  for  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges  will  be  held 
in  each  of  the  colleges  on  Fri¬ 
day,  May  31,  beginning  at 
8:45  a.  m..  Commissioner 
Charles  H.  Elliott  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  addition  to  examination  on 
general  health,  background  and 
attitude  toward  teaching,  writ¬ 
ten  examinations  will  be  given 
in  English,  Current  Affairs, 
General  Information,  Speech 
Habits  and  Special  Field  of 
Interest. 

Students  who  want  to  attend 
one  of  these  colleges  should  ask 
for  a  catalog,  and  application 
blank  from  the  Registrar. 


Discussions  in  Administra¬ 
tion  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Bergen  County  Supervising 
Principals’  Association;  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  by  faculty 
members  of  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College;  in  Education 
for  Business,  by  the  Pace  Insti¬ 
tute  of  New  York  City,  and  in 
Elementary  Education,  by  Pat¬ 
erson  State  Teachers  College. 

Conferences  in  these  four 
subjects,  as  related  to  visual 
education,  will  be  held  from  5 
to  6  o'clock  under  direction  of  a 
large  panel  of  leading  visual 
educators.  Commercial  exhibits 
will  be  on  view  from  4  until 
6:30  p.  m.,  when  the  dinner 
meeting  will  begin. 

.Xt  dinner.  Dr.  G.  W.  Leman, 
president  of  the  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion  .Xssociation,  will  introduce 
other  officers  and  the  following 
speakers:  Homer  S.  Pace,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pace  Institute;  Eleanor 
Kloppenburg;  Paul  S.  Nicker¬ 
son;  Dr.  Walter  F.  Robinson, 
and  C.  M.  Vanderbilt. 

.XII  teachers  who  expect  to 
attend  the  “steak  dinner,”  are 
hereby  reminded  that  their  $1 
each  must  be  in  Dr.  Leman’s 
hands  by  February  5.  Make 
checks  or  money  orders  payable 
to  the  N.  J.  Visual  Education 
.Xssociation,  and  address  Dr. 
Leman  as  Supervising  Princi¬ 
pal,  Bogota. 


Honor  Dr.  Bolcom 

Dr.  Arthur  G.  Balcom,  New 
Providence,  former  assistant 
superintendent  of  Newark 
schools,  was  presented  with  a 
life  membership  plaque  by  the 
N.  J.  Visual  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
Chatham.  At  the  same  time,  he 
received  an  autographed  pig¬ 
skin  wallet  from  his  New  Prov¬ 
idence  friends;  Mrs.  Balcom 
was  given  a  corsage  of  violets 
by  Lincoln  School  teachers. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Leman,  Bogota, 
praised  Dr.  Balcom’s  services  to 
New  Providence  and  to  educa¬ 
tion  in  general.  Dr.  Lawrence 
R.  Winchell,  superintendent  of 
Vineland  schools,  was  toast¬ 
master.  In  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark  su¬ 
perintendent  who  was  recover¬ 
ing  from  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident,  Charles 
Gleason,  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent,  extended  best  wishes  of  the 
Newark  school  system. 


Teacher-Clerks  Hold 
Luncheon  in  Newark 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Newark  Teacher-Clerks  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  New  Jersey 
Teacher  Assistants  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  was  held  Saturday,  Jan¬ 
uary  20.  Mrs.  Viola  Verniero 
was  chairman. 
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SURVEY  OF  FIVE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

REVEALS  HIGH  EMPLOYMENT  RATE 


Don't  Boss;  Persuade 
Children  Into  Good 
Posture,  Teacher  Says 

Never  tell  children  to  stand 
up  straight.  Get  the  idea  across 
to  them  in  a  more  subtle  way. 

That  was  the  essence  of  a 
talk  by  Margaret  Green,  of 
Grant  School,  South  Plainfield, 
at  the  Middlesex  County  Insti¬ 
tute,  held  in  December.  Miss 
Green’s  speech  was  entitled 
“The  Importance  of  Good 
Posture  in  the  Elementary 
School.’’  She  thought  dancing 
and  games  that  teach  standing 
straight  better  than  words  of 
remonstrance. 

What  Miss  Green  and  two 
other  speakers  said  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  was  published  in  full  in 
the  Middlesex  County  Nevis 
Letter  for  January.  Alva  Bohi, 
of  Willett  School  at  South  River, 
described  his  school’s  revision 
of  the  spelling  course  of  study 
and  its  preparation  of  a  36-unit 
speller. 

Mary  R.  Shuler,  of  Fellow¬ 
ship  Farm  School,  Piscataway 
Township,  talked  about  “School 
Atmosphere  and  Its  Effect  Upon 
Teacher  and  Pupil.” 

She  hinted  that  it  might  be 
terrific,  questioning  the  emo¬ 
tional  effect  on  pupils  of  in¬ 
adequate  lighting,  premature 
strain  of  delicate  eye  muscles, 
uncomfortable  seats,  and  stay¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sun’s  rays  for 
10  months  every  year.  All  the 


Seven  out  of  every  10  stu¬ 
dents  who  graduated  from 
Madison,  Boonton,  Dover,  But¬ 
ler  and  Roxbury  high  schools 
during  the  “depression”  or  “re¬ 
cession”  year  of  1937  are  now 
at  work  or  enrolled  in  colleges 
or  trade  schools. 

These  figures  were  discov¬ 
ered  in  an  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Morris-Somerset- 
Warren  County  Education 
Group,  an  organization  of 
prominent  public  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  teachers. 

Further  interpretation  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  graduates  may  be  even 
higher  than  the  68.5  percentage. 
Of  the  remaining  31.5  per  cent, 
many  are  girls  who  have  mar¬ 
ried  and  become  housewives, 
and  17.2  per  cent  are  “unac¬ 
counted  for.” 

From  these  facts,  the  group 
has  concluded  that  only  12.7  per 
cent  of  Morris  County  high 
school  graduates  during  1937 
are  known  to  be  definitely  un¬ 
employed — a  bout  1  out  of 
every  8. 

Dr.  Ward  Shoemaker,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Madison  High  School, 


irritations  of  school  life  affect 
the  teacher  just  as  much,  she 
said,  with  the  result  that  “school 
teachers  are  a  very  neurotic 
company  of  people.” 


headed  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee.  This  particular  study  is 
the  second  of  a  series  being 
conducted  by  the  group,  under 
the  presidency  of  Clarence  E. 
Boyer,  Boonton  High  School 
principal.  Industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  business  executives 
have  been  meeting  with  the 
group  to  determine  the  success 
of  the  school  curriculum  in  pre¬ 
paring  students  to  earn  a  living 
and  get  the  most  out  of  higher 
education. 

Where  the  curriculum  fails 
to  do  either  of  these  two  objec¬ 
tives,  it  will  be  changed.  “Such 
changes,  however,  cannot  be  a 
blanket  policy,”  Mr.  Boyer 
points  out,  “because  each  school 
must  adapt  the  preparation  of 
its  students  for  successful  living 
and  working  in  the  conditions 
that  surround  it.”  Agriculture, 
for  example,  is  important  and 
useful  in  Sussex  and  Warren 
counties,  but  has  no  place  in 
the  school  systems  of  Madison, 
Montclair  or  Newark. 


NJC  Girls  Given 
Guidance  Directory 

Where  to  turn  for  guidance  in 
any  of  the  common  problems 
that  beset  the  college  girl  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  students  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women  in  a 
new  booklet.  One  in  a  T housand. 
Although  the  counsellors  seem 
to  be  too  numerous  for  any  girl 
to  consult  them  all,  the  broklet 
notes,  the  girls  are  not  expected 
to  interview  all  of  them,  only 
the  ones  they  need. 

New  "Binet  Review" 
Printed  by  Students 

Another  copy  of  the  Binet  Re- 
vino,  written  by  Newark 
teachers  and  printed  by  boys 
of  the  Binet  Department  of 
Montgomery  Street  School,  has 
come  to  the  Review.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  printing  and  an 
interesting  editorial  job. 

Elizabeth  M.  Kelly  is  editor- 
in-chief  and  her  assistants  are: 
Helen  Brainerd,  Harriet  Mul- 
ford,  Jane  Watkins,  Frederick 
A.  Braun,  Saidee  Smith,  Gene¬ 
vieve  San  Filippo,  F.  Wilson 
Hobson,  Blanche  Hermann  and 
Clara  Meier. 

Articles,  md^tly  on  how  to  ad¬ 
just  pupils,  were  written  by  Dr. 
Meta  L.  Anderson,  Pauline  M. 
Susskind,  Lillian  Boland,  Ethel 
L.  Gittleman,  Monica  T.  Gilli- 
gan,  Faustina  Garafola,  Saidee 
A.  Smith  and  Gretchen  P. 
Seiler. 


Income  Tax  Helper 
Busy  Summit  teachers  needn’t 
worry  about  finding  time  to  fill 
out  their  income  tax  returns. 
They  can  turn  the  job  over  to 
George  P.  Warner,  Senior  High 
School,  who  has  volunteered  to 
prepare  individual  returns,  for 
“a  very  reasonable  fee.” 


New  Warren  County 
Association  Holds 
First  Fall  Banquet 

The  new  Warren  County 
Education  Association  rallied 
170  teachers  and  guests  Decem¬ 
ber  13  for  its  first  annual  fall 
dinner  at  the  Phillipsburg  Elks’ 
Club.  Stanley  B.  Fairer,  presi¬ 
dent,  presided  at  the  business 
meeting,  where  the  constitution 
was  ratified. 

Speakers  were:  Dr.  Neil  Bow¬ 
man,  head  of  the  Commercial 
Pharmacy  School  at  Temple 
University;  Will  G.  •\twood, 
county  superintendent;  A.  L 
Donley,  Washington  supervis¬ 
ing  principal;  Assemblyman 
Chester  Shafer,  Clifford  Bank- 
roft  and  Gilbert  Hewson, 
deputy  collectors  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Helen  A.  Mitchell,  Executive 
Committee  member  and  Lillian 
Houser,  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly,  represented  the  State 
Association. 

Newark  ACE  Outlines 
Future  Program  Plans 

Helen  Holcombe,  state  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education,  will  be 
the  main  speaker  at  the  April 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Newark 
branch  of  the  Association.  The 
local  president,  JaDea  Hal¬ 
stead,  in  announcing  the  meet¬ 
ing,  also  outlined  the  group’s 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

On  February  13,  Doris  Hupp 
will  speak  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
on  dolls  and  world  citizen¬ 
ship.  A  motion  picture  program 
will  be  held  in  March,  and  a 
garden  part-business  session 
will  close  the  year’s  activities 
in  May. 

Last  month.  Professor  Rhea 
K.  Boardman,  of  New  York 
University,  spoke  on  “Being  an 
Adult,”  at  a  meeting  at  Newark 
State  Teachers  College.  Agnes 
Wharton,  principal  of  South 
Tenth  Street  School,  presented 
a  revised  constitution.  Miss 
Boardman,  who  was  the  first 
visiting  teacher  in  New  Jersey, 
said  that  teachers  are  often 
gangsters  who  band  together 
against  new  ideas,  supervisors 
and  suggestions,  and,  at  state 
meetings,  gravitate  to  their  own 
special  spot  instead  of  thinking 
of  themselves  as  part  of  an 
adult  organization. 


At  its  January  meeting  the 
Camden  branch  of  the  ACE 
heard  Arthur  Morr,  supervisor 
of  the  physical  education  de¬ 
partment,  speak  on  “Physical 
Education  in  the  Kindergarten.” 


Piacataway  Group 
The  Piscataway  Township 
Teachers’  Club  met  January  9 
to  hear  Kurt  Wiese,  illustrator 
of  children’s  books.  The  club 
had  planned  to  invite  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  to  a  later 
meeting. 


MODERN  -  SCHOOL 


By  the 
same  authors 

First  and 
Second 
Number 
Books 


ARITHMETIC 

Clark -Otis-Hatton-Schorling 

•  Understanding  consistently  de¬ 
veloped  by  associating  symbols 
and  processes  with  concrete  ex¬ 
periences. 


Easy  work  in  the 
basic  number 
concepts  for  first 
and  second 
grades  —  planned 
supplements  t  o 
the  child’s  natu¬ 
ral  number  ex¬ 
periences.  Read¬ 
ing  and  number 
skills  developed 
hand  in  hand. 


•  Problems  into  which  the  child 
can  project  himself  and  helps 
that  enable  him  to  think  through 
a  problem  situation. 

•  Abundant  drill  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
cesses  fixed  in  mind. 

•  Diagnostic  tests  including  sys¬ 
tematic  remedial  reteaching  in 
computations  and  problem-solv¬ 
ing  skills. 


Also  Primary  Arithmetic 
Through  Experience 

a  complete  course  of  study  and  methods  guide 
for  first  and  second  grades 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

YONKERS-ON-HUDSON  NEW  YORK 

Repre«ented  by  C.  C.  Renick,  Plainfield 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Jewelry  Demonstration 
Given  for  Craft  Club 

The  School  Craft  Club,  34- 
year-old  organization  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teachers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York,  heard  Al¬ 
bert  Verber,  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Industrial  Arts,  at  its 
January  meeting.  He  talked 
about  and  demonstrated 
“Methods  in  Jewelry  Making.” 

Industrial  arts  teachers  in¬ 
terested  in  meetings  of  this  club 
are  asked  to  write  to  Robert  N. 
Heath,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School,  Gilbert 
Place,  West  Orange. 


Guidance  Conference 
Proceedings  Published 

The  November-December  is¬ 
sue  of  Research  and  Service  is 
another  example  of  the  good 
work  being  done  by  the  New 
Jersey  Guidance  and  Personnel 
.\tsociation.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  Conference  in 
Guidance  and  Personnel,  held 
in  New  Brunswick  last  October. 

Henry  Weitz  and  Ann  H. 
Benson  were  joint  editors. 


Critic  and  Humorist 

Speak  in  Burlington 

Dr.  John  L.  Davsa,  a  lecturer 
known  as  “Will  Rogers  the 
Second,”  addressed  Burlington 
teachers  December  5  at  the  third 
lecture  sponsored  by  the  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Health  Conference 


The  Fifth  Annual  Health  Ed¬ 
ucation  Conference  will  be  held 
Saturday,  March  9,  at  Panzer 
College  of  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene  in  East  Orange. 
The  program  will  deal  princi¬ 
pally  with  “Materials  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Health  and  Safety  Edu¬ 
cation.” 


Old  Atlantic  City 

School  Modernized 

An  elaborate  process  of  reno¬ 
vation  and  improvement  has 
made  one  of  Atlantic  City’s  old¬ 
est  schools  one  of  its  most 
modern.  A  three  story  red  brick 
building  on  the  corner  of  Arctic 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenues,  con¬ 
demned  and  closed  two  years 
ago,  has  been  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ernized  with  some  help  from  the 
WPA.  The  process  included 
complete  fireproofing,  numerous 
structural  changes,  a  new  light¬ 
ing  system  and  many  new  win¬ 
dows.  It  was  cut  from  three 
stories  to  two. 


I  Women  PrirKipals  Hear 
I  Constitution  Revisions 

Proposed  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  SO-year-oId 
Women’s  Principals’  Association 
of  Jersey  City  were  read  at  an 
afternoon  tea  held  January  9  in 
the  Hotel  Fairmount.  Committee 
reports  were  also  made  at  that 
time.  Florence  Chesley  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  meeting. 


about  School  Seating 
awaits  you  at  the 
A.  A.S  A.  Convention 


Sensational  new  achievements  in  classroom  and  au¬ 
ditorium  seating  will  be  shown  in  the  American 
Seating  Company  exhibit  at  the  1940  A.  A.  S.  A. 


Bide  Dudley,  New  York  dra¬ 
matic  critic,  addressed  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Burlington  County 
School  Boards  at  its  annual  ban¬ 
quet  in  Mt.  Holly’s  First  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  His  lecture  was 
one  of  three  sponsored  by  the 
teacher’s  association. 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Kaser,  county  su¬ 
perintendent,  discussed  school 
finance  problems.  About  ISO 
members  were  present  and  the 
president,  Mrs.  Nettie  Smith,  in¬ 
troduced  the  speakers. 


Engliah  Loaflot 
The  second  number  of  the 
two-year-old  Neva  Jersey  Eng¬ 
lish  Leaflet  appeared  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  is  published  by  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English,  and  edited  by  C.  R. 
Rounds,  Ray  A.  Barnard,  Alex¬ 
ander  B.  Lewis,  and  Edward 
Glaspey.  Articles  are  by  Max 
J.  Herzberg,  Engelbert  Neu- 
mayer  and  Alexander  B.  Lewis. 


We  Hear  That— 


.  .  .  J.  Bernard  Sprague,  Bern¬ 
ards  High  School,  has  written 
an  article,  “How  Student  Par¬ 
ticipation  Functions  at  Bern¬ 
ards,”  for  the  current  issue  of 
School  Activities. 

....  Harry  H.  Richman,  guid¬ 
ance  counsellor  at  Lafayette 
Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth, 
authored  an  article  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Clearing  House.  It  is 
about  the  vocational  guidance 
program  at  his  school. 

....  Harry  L.  Stearns,  Wood¬ 
bury  superintendent  of  schools, 
wrote  in  January  Nation's 


Schools  on  “Democratic  Prin¬ 
ciples  Affecting  Education.” 
....  Edwin  Waggener,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Liberty  School,  Engle¬ 
wood,  described  his  school’s 
method  of  cooperative  faculty 
control  in  the  January  issue  of 
Nation's  Schools. 

....  Larry  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  Review,  has  moved  to  Bor- 
dentown,  to  be  near  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  new  offices  in  Trenton. 
....  Frank  I.  Gary,  Teaneck 
High  School,  describes  a  survey 
on  why  pupils  do  or  do  not 
study,  in  the  January  issue  of 
Clearing  House. 


Convention  in  St.  Louis. 


Last  year  at  our  exhibit  you  saw  why  American 
Seating  Company  produas  are  superior.  You  saw 
some  of  the  testing  to  which  materials,  designs  and 
construction  are  subjeaed  in  order  to  instue  their 
superiority. 


This  year  you  will  see  strikingly  new  products  of 
our  research,  engineering,  testing  and  modem  de¬ 
signing  . . .  new  use  values  . . .  new  principles  of  con¬ 
struction  .  .  .  modem  streamlined  beauty  .  . :  achieve- 
mentsofvital  importanceto  every  school. 
You’ll  be  interested. 

We’ll  be  looking  for  you; 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

tmerui  s  piv>itcer»  in  comloriiKle  public  cciCini;  •  NUnu!j^turcr\  ot 
xhiKil.Thejirc.t  hurch.  AuJ icon um.bt^di urn  and  Trinsp»'rtition  M-arinn 
-hj  ih  PriM.i-j.  Cum 


N.  Snellenbarg  ft  Oo.  AmerlcMi  Beating  Company 

Market,  11th  ft  ISth  Sto.  1776  Broadway 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  T. 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

OKicial  Publication  of  the 
Naw  Jorsay  Education  Association 


Jobs  For  Sale 

PERIODICALLY  there  are  rumors  of  extra-legal  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  in  connection  with  New  Jersey 
teaching  positions.  Usually  these  are  mere  rumors,  in¬ 
capable  of  confirmation. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  come  to  our  attention 
convincing  evidence  of  at  least  one  case  of  this —  a  teach¬ 
ers  college  graduate  was  asked  for  a  thousand  dollars 
to  insure  an  appointment  in  a  specific  community.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  evidence  was  not  complete  enough  to 
satisfy  a  court  of  the  guilt  of  a  particular  individual. 

This  sort  of  thing  fills  decent  persons  with  a  sick 
horror.  Not  only  is  the  selling  of  public  positions  a 
criminal  offense;  this  is  an  attempt  to  traffic  in  the 
education  of  children,  which  of  all  public  activity  should 
be  most  sacred. 

Placing  someone  who  tries  it  behind  the  bars 
would  be  most  salutary.  Any  teacher  who  knows  of 
such  an  attempt  or  has  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  evidence  which  might  satisfy  a  court  is  urged  to 
contact  the  Association  at  once.  The  Association  could 
perform  few  greater  services  than  making  an  example  of 
some  such  misguided  super-salesman. 


Healthy,  And  Wise 

Every  New  Jersey  teacher  must  have  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination  prior  to  July  1,  and  every  three  years 
thereafter.  A  Board  of  Education  ruling  to  this  effect 
makes  operative  a  law  passed  last  year.  The  exam¬ 
ination,  though  directed  especially  at  tuberculosis,  will 
seek  other  contagious  or  communicable  diseases. 

There  is  something  about  a  compulsory  physical 
examination  which  most  of  us  dislike.  It  seems  like 
an  invasion  of  our  personal  affairs. 

Most  teachers  will  readily  agree,  however,  that 
their  health  is  not  wholly  a  private  matter.  Because 
of  their  daily  contacts  with  children,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  concern  to  know  that  they  are  at 
least  free  from  any  contagious  disease,  and  above  all, 
from  the  one  most  dreaded  and  most  difficult  to  control. 
Neither  as  individuals  nor  as  an  associated  group  can 
we  resent  or  oppose  reasonable  measures  to  make  certain 
of  this. 

We  do  have  every  right  to  insist  that  these  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  be  taken  with  maximum  consideration 
for  our  personal  feelings.  The  law,  and  the  rules 
appl\  ing  it,  seem  to  give  that  consideration.  The  teacher 
may  be  examined  by  her  own  physician,  provided  the 
board  approves  of  him,  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  any 
board  will  refuse  its  approval  to  any  reputable  or 


recognized  medical  man.  To  do  so  would  bring  them 
into  conflict  with  the  Medical  Association. 

Under  these  conditions  it  behooves  the  teachers  to 
cooperate,  with  the  best  possible  grace,  in  this  new 
safeguard  for  the  schools  and  children.  If  it  develops 
in  practice  that  the  teachers  and  their  interest  are  in¬ 
adequately  safeguarded,  it  will  be  time  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  seek  an  adequate  remedy.  Until  then  let 
us  show  that  we  are,  both  mentally  and  physically, 
“fit  to  teach.” 

Write  Us  In  Trenton 

OLKS,  we’re  moving. 

As  soon  as  the  presses  start  turning  on  this 
Review,  the  staff  starts  to  pack.  Beginning  February 
1,  all  the  valuable  information,  exciting  news,  scintil¬ 
lating  headlines  and  the  ineffable  whatnots  that  make 
the  Review  what  it  is  (Chorus:  “What  is  it?”)  will 
be  written  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton.  To 
that  address  we  hope  that  our  authors,  established  and 
potential,  will  send  their  future  brain-children. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  far  as  the  staff  is  con¬ 
cerned — since  ail  three  of  them  are  moving  too.  Our 
most  prized  articles  are  as  likely  to  be  wedged  behind 
Grandma’s  brass  candlesticks  as  mixed  in  with  the 
Legislative  Index  for  1934. 

In  the  midst  of  our  perturbations,  we  have  only 
one  prayer.  We  trust  that  our  correspondents,  es¬ 
pecially  our  authors  and  advertisers,  will  make  either 
a  mental  or  a  written  note  of  the  RfiViEtf ’s  new  address. 

And  since  the  magazine  is  right  back  where  it 
started  twelve  years  ago,  we  hope  that  the  few  who 
never  heard  about  the  original  moving,  will  not  awaken 
at  this  late  date.  It  will  be  pleasant  for  them,  after 
all  these  years,  to  have  the  Review  catch  up  with  their 
filing  systems. 

The  Commissioner's  Report 

Dr.  Elliott  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  annual 
report  as  Commissioner  of  Education  (see  page 
136).  It  is  the  best  Commissioner’s  report  in  many 
years,  presenting  squarely  the  facts  concerning  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  and  submitting  a  series  of  straight¬ 
forward  recommendations.  These  touch  on  such  diverse 
topics  as  emergency  financial  aid,  certification  of  princi¬ 
pals,  elementary  school  housing,  the  education  of  mi¬ 
grant  and  retarded  children,  high  school  enrollment  and 
secondary  organization,  teacher  training,  and  vocational 
education. 

Unfortunately  the  Legislature  has  again  failed  to 
provide  the  Commissioner  w’ith  an  adequate  printing 
budget.  Despite  its  excellence,  therefore,  the  report 
risks  the  grave  that  yawns  for  most  mimeographed  ma¬ 
terial  of  more  than  a  page  or  two.  For  years  the  Review 
has  been  pleading  for  money  to  make  such  material  as 
this  widely  available.  If  everyone  who  should  read 
this  report  were  to  do  so,  we  would  have  wide  public 
support  for  our  request. 
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Are  You  Interested  In — 

Chemistry  And  You 
by  Hopkins,  Davis,  Smith,  McGill,  Bradbury 
A  completely  new  chemistry  text. 

Chemistry  And  You  In  The  Laboratory 
by  Davis,  Smith,  McGill,  Bradbury,  Hopkins 
A  concise  laboratory  manual  for  CHEM¬ 
ISTRY  AND  YOU. 

Chemistry  Guide  And  Laboratory 
Exercises 

by  McGill  and  Bradbury 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  popular  chemistry 

manual. 

New  Physics  Guide  And  Laboratory 
Exercises 
by  Henderson 

A  laboratory  manual  that  uses  the  Unit  Plan 
of  Organization. 

Learning  Guide  In  Biology 
by  Downing  and  Me  A  tee 
A  book  that  builds  learning  on  activity  and 
thought. 

Learning  Guide  In  General  Science 

by  Boyer,  Clark,  Gordon,  Shilling 
A  manual  which  presents  interesting  and  prac¬ 
tical  problems. 

tVrite  us  for  further  information  about  these  books. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


NEW  SOCIAL  STUDIES  BOOKS 

For  JUNIOR  and  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  Building  Of  Our  Nation;  Gr.  7  &  8 
An  easier  book,  with  emphasis  on  cultural, 
economic,  and  social  history. 

Building  Our  Life  Together;  Grade  9 
Emphasis  on  human  relationships,  civic  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  economic  efficiency. 

Getting  A  Living;  Gr.  11  or  12 
An  easier  book,  with  emphasis  on  consumer 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  to  users  of 
The  Alice  and  Jerry  Books: 

The  fourth  reader  will  be  ready  March  1.  Books 
for  grades  five  and  six  will  follow  soon.  Have 
you  seen  Through  The  Green  Gate,  readiness 
reader  for  grade  three? 

ROW,  PETERSON  &  COMPANY 


76  NINTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ISl  E.  2Srd  Street 


New  York,  N,  Y. 


■He^^lthful  Pleasure  Everyone  Enjoys 


c!U^ 


Recti'* 

^  Cate  and 

Cate, 


L  paiVy 


Ontvets"^  5^avetttstnfr 


•'TeacLers-the  daily  enjoyment  of 
wholesome  Cfiewincj  Gvm  exercises 
the  teeth  and.  helps  cleanse  and 
briqhtcn  them.  See  for  yourself. 


National  Association  of  Chemng  Gum  Manufacturers.  Staten  Island.  New  York 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  A  400  LOAN 

You  can  borrow  $100  promptly  and  simply 
if  you  can  pay  back  $9.75  a  month 


If  you  are  thinking  of  getting  a  loan, 
this  advertisement  should  be  helpful 
to  you.  It  tells  how  you  can  borrow 
cash  promptly  and  simply  and  repay 
in  installments  that  fit  yowr  own  income. 

Know  the  cost  before  you  borrow 

Good  advice,  of  course,  is  not  to  bor¬ 
row  at  all  if  you  can  avoid  it.  But  if  a 
loan  is  the  answer  to  your  problem,  it 
is  to  your  advantage  to  get  the  most 
favorable  terms  that  you  can.  The 
table  shows  just  how  much  you  pay 
on  a  Household  Finance  loan. 

Suppose  you  need  $100.  Find  this 
amount  in  the  first  column  of  the 
table.  Then  read  across,  picking  out 
the  monthly  payment  which  is  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  make.  Note,  for 
instance,  that  $9.75  a  month  will  re¬ 
pay  a  $100  loan  in  full  in  twelve  months. 

You  may  prefer  to  make  larger  pay¬ 
ments  and  thus  pay  up  sooner.  Note 


that  the  sooner  you  repay,  the  less 
your  loan  costs.  Four  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of  $26.58  each,  for  instance, 
will  also  repay  a  $100  loan  in  full.  The 
cost  in  this  case  is  only  $6.32.  (All 
payments  shown  in  the  table  include 
the  charges.  You  pay  nothing  more.) 

Simple  to  borrow 

All  you  do  to  borrow  at  Household 
Finance  is  sign  a  note.  You  need  no 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  security.  No 
credit  questions  are  asked  of  friends 
or  relatives.  You  get  your  loan  in  a 
simple,  private  transaction. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
you  may  borrow  by  mail.  The  coupon 
below  will  bring  you,  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  full  in  format  ion  about  thisservice. 

Schools  use  Household  booklets 

Borrowers  at  Household  are  urged  to 


AMOUNT  YOU  PAY  BACK  EACH  MONTH 
Including  All  Charges 


2 

months 

loan 

4 

months 

loan 

6 

months 

loan 

8 

months 

loan 

to 

months 

loan 

12 

months 

loan 

15 

months 

loan 

$12.97 

$  6.65 

$  4.54 

$  3.49 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

25.94 

13.29 

9.08 

6.97 

5.71 

4.87 

38.91 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

51.88 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

64.79 

33.20 

22.67 

17.41 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

77.70 

39.79 

27.16 

20.85 

17.08 

14.56 

12.05 

90.61 

46..38 

31.65 

24.29 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

103.51 

52.97 

36.13 

27.72 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

129.26 

66.11 

45.08 

34.57 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

155.02 

79.26 

54.02 

41.41 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

WE  G  UARANTEE  the  total  amount  figured  by  using  this  table  to  be  the  full  amount  you  will  pay, 
when  iiaymentsare  made  on  schedule.  You  will  pay  less  if  you  pay  your  loan  ahead  of  time  since  you 
pay  cliarges  only  for  the  actual  time  you  have  the  money.  Payments  are  calculated  at  Household’s 
rateof2!^‘?  per  monthon balancesof  SlOOor lessand  _ 

2%  per  month  on  that  part  of  the  balance  in  excessof  / 

$100  which  is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  y  / 

New.IerseySmallI.oanI.awonloansofmorethan$100.  ’ 

!  B.  E.  HENDERSON.  PSESIDENT 


put  and  keep  their  money  affairs  on  a 
sound  basis.  To  help  families  get  more 
from  their  incomes  and  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  debt,  Household  publishes  prac¬ 
tical  booklets  on  money  management 
and  better  buymanship.  Many  schools 
and  colleges  use  these  helpful  publica¬ 
tions  as  supplementary  texts  in  home 
economics.  You  are  invited  to  ask  for 
copies  at  your  Household  Finance 
branch.  Or  write  for  a  list  of  the  titles 
in  the  Household  Finance  Library  of 
Consumer  Eklucation. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
OFFICES 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camden — 4th  Floor, 
Broad  waV'Scevens 
Bldg.  Camden  7^40 
License  No.  641 
8th  FI.,  W.  jersey  Tr. 
Bld|{.,  Camden  /030 
License  No.  642 

Elizabeth — 7th  FI.. 
Albender  BldK., 
Elizabeth  3-4^3 
License  No.  M7 

Hackensack — 6ch  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
BldR.. 

Hackensack  2'3648 
License  No.  686 

Iersey  Cm — 5th  R., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2^132 
License  No.  643 

Newark — 4th  R. 

Nat’l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2^5412 
License  No.  289 


ORANOE-~2nd  FI., 
Main  &.  E3ay  ^dg. 
Orange  5^2 1 31 
License  No.  679 

Passaic— 6th  R., 
Passaic  Nat'l  ^nk 
Bldg.  Passaic  2>8818 
License  No.  690 

Paterson — 3rd  FI., 
Paterson  Nat'l  B'k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2*3220 
License  No.  659 

Perth  Amboy — 6th 
R.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Amboy  4*3440 
License  No.  691 

Trenton — 5th  R., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 


Union  City — 2nd  Root,  726  Bergenlinc  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2  H6  License  No.  700 

Call  at  or  phone  the  nearest  HousehoU  office  or 
mail  this  coapon  to  nearest  office.  All  negotia¬ 
tions  can  be  completed  hy  mail. 


"Doctor  of  Family  Finances’’ 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  ..  .  Loans  $20  to  $300 


FREE  BOOKLET  AMO 

APPLICATION  BLAMK 

Mail  this  coupion  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  You  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure;  “How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan 
on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places 
me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


Amount  I  wish  to  horrow  $ 


.for 


.Months 


